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ADVERTISEMENT 


DO YOU HAVE A REVOLUTIONARY 


PATRIOT 


IN YOUR FAMILY TREE? 


Who is eligible for 
membership? 

Any woman 18 years 
or older, regardless of 
race, religion or ethnic 
background, who can 
prove lineal descent 
from a Patriot of the 
American Revolution is 
eligible for membership. 
DAR volunteers are 
willing to provide guid- 


ance and assistance with : 


your first step into the 
world of genealogy. 


How is Patriot 
defined? 

DAR recognizes as 
Patriots not only soldiers, 
but also anyone who 
contributed to the cause 
of American freedom. 
To find out if your ances- 
tor is recognized by the 
DAR as a Revolutionary 
Patriot, use the request 
form available online. 
Visit www.dar.org and 
click on “Membership.” 


How many members 
does the National 
Society have? 

DAR has more than 
185,000 members in 
nearly 3,000 chapters 
worldwide, including 
chapters in 14 foreign 
countries and one 
territory. Since its 
founding in 1890, 
DAR has admitted 
more than 1 million 
members. 


Consider membership in the 


National Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution (NSDAR), 


a volunteer women's service 
organization that honors and 
preserves the legacy of our 
Patriot ancestors. Nearly 250 
years ago, American Patriots 
fought and sacrificed for the 
freedoms we enjoy today. 


As a member of the DAR, 


you can continue this legacy by 


actively promoting patriotism, 
preserving American history 
and securing America’s future 
through better education 
for children. 


Preserving the 
American Spirit 
www.dar.org 


(202) 879-3224 


How can I find 

out more? 

Go to www.dar.org and 
click on “Membership.” 
There you'll find helpful 
instructions, advice on 
finding your lineage and 
a Prospective Member 
Information Request 
Form. Or call 

(202) 879-3224 for 
more information on 
joining this vital, service- 
minded organization. 
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A Royal 
Experiment 
During the 
late 1600s, 
King James II 
unsuccessfully attempted to reverse 
decades of lax oversight with the 
Dominion of New England, merging 
northern Colonies into a single 
mega-Colony and placing Colonial 
institutions under royal control. 

By Bill Hudgins 
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The Dutch Influence History Beneath Our Feet 
When the Revolutionary War was Prior to 1780, most Colonial families 
over, and for years after, the United _ lived with bare wood floors covered 
States would be deeply indebted to with mats woven from straw. As 
its indispensable Dutch allies—both years passed, straw mats gave way to 
financially and figuratively. rugs pieced together from fabric and 
By Jeff Walter leftover clothing. 

By Annelise Jolley 


40 


Visions of America: The Lasting 
Influence of 18th-Century 


Textiles 
Full Steam Ahead Homespun textiles became a 
Who really invented the first necessity when trade with England 
steamboat? James Rumsey, a ended in 1774, and Colonies were 
businessman and inventor, had faced with meeting textile demand 
the idea of propelling a boat through local production. 
with hydrodynamics, but it was By Abbey Dean 


John Fitch who first built a boat 
and sent it upstream. 


By Lena Anthony 
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Spirited Adventures: 

Southern New Mexico 

In southern New Mexico, the cities of 
Las Cruces and Alamogordo provide 
a glimpse into a corner of the country 
like no other—sand dunes are used as 
sledding slopes and stories are told 
through petroglyphs and mariachi 
music. 

By Courtney Peter 


24 


Historic Homes: 

EI Palacio de los Gobernadores 
Built as part of the casa reales 

(royal houses), the “Palace of the 
Governors” is now a National 
Historic Landmark and a living link 
to New Mexico’s heritage of Pueblo, 
Hispanic and Anglo cultures. 

By Bill Hudgins 


46 


Our Patriots: 

Elizabeth Gilmore 

Rifle-carrying nurse Elizabeth 
Gilmore was a formidable woman 
who served alongside her husband 
at Valley Forge and protected 
Pennsylvania settlers as a ranger 
years later. 

By Jeff Walter 
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A pinwheel braided rug made by 
Annette “Nettie” Abbott Nelson 
of Ryegate, Vermont. 
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As this issue went to print, America continued to search for a “new normal” 
against a climate wrought with uncertainty and anxiety surrounding the ongoing 
coronavirus pandemic. As DAR chapters launch their new year of programming, 
we will be challenged to find innovative ways to continue our call to service 
work and camaraderie. I am so immensely proud of the ways that Daughters 
have remained connected to each other and our 
mission despite these unprecedented times—and 
I thank you. 

DAR must—and will—endure. 

You hold in your hands one way that we are able 
to carry forward our calling to promote historic 
preservation, education and patriotism ... even 
in an era of social distancing and face masks. On 
the pages of this September/October 2020 issue 
of American Spirit, you will find features that illustrate our enduring commit- 
ment to celebrate our national history and sense of shared purpose. I know that 
you will enjoy features that include the Dutch impact on our independence, the 
history of steamboats, the little-known story of Patriot Elizabeth Gilmore and 
the lure of historic New Mexico. Exploring these chapters of American history 
allows us to more profoundly appreciate the hard-won legacy of those who went 
before us. I am deeply grateful for the subscribers to our publications who seek to 
celebrate the values and aspirations on which our National Society was founded. 

I also ask you to take time to reflect on the upcoming Constitution Week, 
September 17-23. The Daughters of the American Revolution petitioned 
Congress to set aside this time on the nation’s calendar to encourage the study 
of, and educate the public about, the U.S. Constitution. It was signed into law 
by President Dwight D, Eisenhower on August 2, 1956—and DAR chapters and 
members have championed its observance ever since. 


Our national governance document was accepted by the American Congress 
of the Confederation on September 17, 1787. 1 ask you to read a copy, including 
its Bill of Rights, reflect on the blessings and the responsibilities of citizenship, 
and recommit yourself to serving DAR by raising others’ awareness of it. If 
you are homeschooling your children this fall or wish to peruse for your own 
edification, consider visiting the lesson plan hosted by the National Archives at 
www.archives.gov/legislative/resources/education/constitution. 

One of my life’s greatest blessings is my American citizenship. I consider 
myself a lifelong learner when it comes to America’s history and her potential. I 
invite you to join me in the quest to become a beacon of national unity, remind- 
ing others of the common purpose for which our Patriot ancestors sacrificed: 
the United States of America. 


Citar / Drug Vaiboe 


Denise Doring VanBuren 
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Great Big World 


Idaho Daughter combines two passions — 
as a teacher in Taiwan | 


| 
* == ByLenaAnthony —* 


ike many college graduates, when Dawnine Clews 
received her diploma from the College of Idaho in 
1997, she wasn’t sure what should happen next. 
Science and math were easy subjects for her, so she 
considered applying to medical school, but she didn’t relish the 
amount of time and money it would take to become a doctor. 


Enter the Peace Corps. At the suggestion of a friend, she 
applied, and was offered two 
options. The first was to be an eco- 
nomic adviser to small businesses 
in the former Soviet Union. 

“T had a minor in economics, but 
I didn’t think that qualified me to 
help someone make business deci- 
sions,” said the member of Idaho 
Pocahontas Chapter, Caldwell, 
Idaho. “Plus, I hate the cold.” 

That left the other option— 
teaching math and science at the 
Epako Junior Secondary School in 
Gobabis, Namibia. 

“I always loved my teachers 
and admired them so much, but 
I never saw that for me,’ she said. 
“I never expected to have what 
it takes to be a teacher, but I fell 
in love with it because I felt like I 
was making a contribution to the 
world, to society, and to these kids 
specifically.” 

Fast-forward to today, and 
Ms. Clews is still in the same 
profession, albeit in a very dif- 
ferent location. After her post in 
Namibia ended in 2000, she traded the dry heat of sub-Saharan 
Africa for the subtropical humidity of Taichung, Taiwan, where 
she has taught various subjects to students of all ages for the 
past 20 years. She also develops curricula, trains new teachers 
and has even written songs that teach English to young children. 

“T still love it,” she said. “It’s all about seeing your students 
make progress. That’s the best part of teaching, when you get 
to see that growth.” 
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Clockwise from top left: Ms. Clews visiting an Australian 
vineyard in 2014; Ms. Clews helping a student while teaching in 
Namibia in 2000; a family portrait with Ms. Clews’ four nieces 
and one nephew; Ms. Clews posing with her sister in 2020 


Ms. Clews acknowledges that her upbringing likely had 


| something to do with her unwavering wanderlust. Her mother 


was an officer in the Army Nurse Corps, and her father served 
as a military recruiter, As a result, the family moved around a 
lot. By the time she turned 18, Ms. Clews had lived in Colorado, 
Germany, Virginia, New York and Oregon, and was going to 


| school in Idaho, 


“I was always learning to start over again, always having to 
find a way to adapt,” she said. “That life taught me that you can 
do anything and go anywhere, you just have to put the pieces 
together.” 

After her Peace Corps assignment in Namibia ended, Ms. 
Clews knew she did not want to return immediately to the 
United States. She stayed on to finish the school year as she 
searched for her next adventure. She was drawn to the idea of 
teaching English in Asia, and after receiving several job offers in 
multiple countries, she accepted 
the one that would provide her the 
most flexibility to continue seeing 
the world. 

Ms. Clews uses her vacation 
days to travel both near and far. 
Her bucket list was checked 
off 10 years ago and included 
destinations such as Egypt, the 
Greek Isles, Turkey, Japan and 
Thailand. While the coronavirus 
pandemic hasn’t had much impact 
on Taiwan, where mask-wearing 
is ingrained in the culture and 
contact tracing was implemented 
early, COVID-19 has put a tempo- 
rary halt on her world travel plans. 

“When my mother was alive, 
I always said I would never miss 
more than five Christmases in a 
row,” she said. “Now that my sib- 
lings have kids, I’ve made a new 
promise not to miss more than 
two in a row. I love seeing them 
grow up.” 

Her job in Taiwan allows for a 

full month off every year, which 
she usually takes in December to be home with her dad and 
siblings for Christmas. Staying in touch with her DAR chapter, 
despite living 8,000 miles away, also helps keep her connected 
to home. 

“I take pride in the fact that my roots run deep through 
American history but are flexible enough to allow me to be a 
citizen of the world and bring my American heritage with me,” 
she said. % 


ADVERTISEMENT 


The DAR Insignia Store 


Official Insignia now available directly from NSDAR 


| | Insignia Starter Set 
UT The pins every Daughter needs to start her 
"haa, Insignia collection. 


Purchase the Insignia Starter Set, 
containing,the Chapter Bar, Ancestor Bar, and 
> Insignia, and receive a 6-inch non-magnetic 
ribbon for free! 


The net proceeds from each purchase support the 


To order and receive the latest updates, 
visit shop.dar.org/dar-insignia-store/ 
or call (888) 327 -1890 to speak with an associate. INSIGNIA 


National Society's mission of historic preservation, (ae 
education and patriotism. ui 


/ National Treasures / 
Step inside the DAR Museum for a closer look at its fascinating collection. 


SAMPLE 'THE WEST 


Though our collections are rich in artifacts from the East Coast and Anglo-American 
families, the DAR Museum strives to collect objects that reflect the wonderful variety 
of the American experience. At the time that this stunning sampler was made, between 
1810-1820 near present-day Monterey, Calif., most of the central and western states 
were territories of Spain, inhabited largely by indigenous peoples and Spanish-speaking 
colonists. 

This vivid design, featuring bold zigzags and dainty floral vines stitched in bright reds, 
greens and blues, represents a blend of traditional Mexican and Spanish sampler making. 
Unlike American samplers based on English traditions, Mexican samplers did not include 
alphabets and were not arranged on lines inside a decorative border. Instead, they had 
a series of rectangular areas filled with a wide variety of needlework styles, both white- 
on-white drawn work and colorful embroidery, all of which their makers might use later 
in life to recreate decorative home textiles. —Alden O’Brien 0 
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DAR HISTORIC 


PRESERVATION 


GRANTS 


Supporting Worthy Preservation 


Projects Nationwide Focused on the 
Mission of the DAR 


Historic Whaling Town Welcomes 


Revitalized Warehouse 


antucket, Mass., was quite cosmopolitan even in 
the 1840s, partially due to the success of the great 
whaling boom of the early 1800s. The town’s prox- 
imity to Boston and other ports along the Eastern 
Seaboard made it an important stop on the maritime highway. 

The small New England seaport town even attracted the atten- 
tion of acclaimed novelist Herman Melville, of Moby Dick fame, 
who wrote extensively about the small island and its surrounding 
waters before ever visiting in person. Melville did eventually tour 
Nantucket in the early 1850s, and evidence suggests thattheauthor 
dined with the local elite, including Thomas Macy, a wealthy 
merchant and owner of a warehouse strategically located on 
the wharf. 

Macy built his warehouse after the Great Fire of 1846, which 
ravaged the town, and shortly after the whaling industry began 
to decline in the Nantucket area. Men began leaving the island 
community to pursue their fortunes in industrial cities such 
as Philadelphia, or to follow the promise of gold in California. 
However, the solidity of the Thomas Macy Warehouse and its 
layout made it easy to exchange whaling goods and supplies 
for other cargo being traded at the port. 

The Thomas Macy Warehouse is an impressive Greek Revival- 
style building constructed of bricks with granite sills and lintels 
that support the wooden window frames. There is no foundation 
under the flooring; thick floorboards supported by joists suspend 


the ground floor with a tight airspace in between 
them and the gravel surface. This design promotes 
airflow and allows for any floodwaters to quickly 
dissipate, minimizing the risk of damage. 

After his death, Macy’s sons inherited the 
property and used it primarily as a chandlery and 
storage facility. They would eventually sell it to 
Chester Pease and James A. Holmes Jr., who used 
the location to house their carpentry business, 
The warehouse was then used as an exhibit space 
for local artisans until the Nantucket Historical 
Association (NHA) was gifted the property in 
1980. Today, it is leased for commercial use. The 
NHA owns and maintains 12 historic properties 
in Nantucket, including Macy’s home and the 
Fire Hose Cart House, which serves as a lasting 
reminder of the pivotal role fire played in the 
town’s history. 

Thanks in part to a DAR Historic Preservation 
Grant sponsored by the Abiah Folger Franklin 
Chapter, Nantucket, Mass., the NHA was able 
to restore and preserve the exterior of the warehouse. Work 
included the installation of a new roof along with new gutters 
and downspouts to help prevent water leaks and damage; the 
preservation of all 16 of the building’s wooden windows and 
their casings; and the repair of some of the brick masonry and 
mortar coatings. 

“We are very mindful to minimize any intrusion to the original 
structure and fabric of the building,” said James Russell, Gosnell 
Executive Director for the NHA. The only intrusion will be from 
the need to accommodate an elevator shaft in order to make the 
second floor ADA compliant. The building is amazingly sound 
and mostly preserved, and Russell attributes that to the ingenuity 
of its original designers. 

The NHA will eventually use the space as an official welcome 
center for tourists—an apt decision as it is one of the first sights 
visible to those disembarking the ferry from the mainland. The 
organization also plans to feature exhibits from local nonprofits 
located on the island, an echo of the warehouse’s previous life 
and a promise of things to come. <¥ 


The DAR Historic Preservation Grants program invites public charity 
501(c)(3) organizations to apply for matching fund grants to support 
worthwhile local projects related to historic preservation. For more details on 
applying for a DAR Historic Preservation Grant, visit www.dar.org/grants. 
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SERVICE 


TO AMERICA 


Spotlighting DAR Volunteers 
Who Give Back to Their 
Communities in Meaningful Ways 


Shining a Light 
on a Forgotten 
Cemetery 


he Linwood Pioneer Cemetery in 

Leawood, Kan., dating to the pre- 

Civil War era, suffered from years 

of neglect. That is, until Chapter 
Regent Janet Alley and Honorary Chapter 
Regent Denise Bullock from Sagamore 
Chapter, Leawood, Kan., took the initiative 
to spark change. These women discussed the 
cemetery’s deterioration during a chapter 
meeting and began researching its history. 
Before long, interest grew among other 
Daughters, and the cemetery soon became 
the chapter’s project. 

Sagamore Chapter members learned the 
property’s history, including an exciting link to 
American Indians due to its first owner. A treaty between the US. 
Commissioner and a delegate from the United Tribe of Shawnee 
Indians entitled certain members of the tribe to the land. Doctor 
Grey-Eyes, the son of a British officer and a Wyandot woman, was 
one of the men awarded land—his deed was signed by President 
James Buchanan and filed on January 31, 1859. Grey-Eyes’ allot- 
ment totaled 640 acres, two of which he set aside for a cemetery. 

In 1873, Simeon W. Peeples purchased the land and donated it 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church. The church was torn down 
after 50 years, and cemetery upkeep fell to the descendants of 
those buried there. In 1963 the land was purchased for the devel- 
opment ofa shopping center, and the cemetery became privately 
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Congratulations to the Sagamore 
Chapter, Leawood, Kan., for win- 
ning the DAR Service to America 
Award for Outstanding National 
DAR Day of Service Project! 

The chapter's restoration of 

the Linwood Pioneer Cemetery 
involved 47 DAR members 
(several HODARSs, other family 
members, one cemetery owner 
and one Leawood city council- 
woman) from several local 
chapters (Mission Hills, Regent 
Martha Gunn; Prairie Rose, 
Regent Gayle Grape; Quivira 
Crossing, Regent Cindy St. John; 
Shawnee Mission, Regent Laura 
Kaiser; and Three Trails West, 
Regent Ilene McKaig)—and a 
combined effort of more than 328 


service hours! 


owned and maintained by amanagement company. The cemetery 
was no longer a priority and as descendants moved away it fell 
into disrepair. Although several civic organizations stepped up to 
care for the cemetery, those arrangements did not last. 

Once the Sagamore Chapter members decided to preserve the 
cemetery, Chapter Regent Janet Alley asked Northeast District 
Director Becky Spaulding to encourage other local chapters to 
participate—and those Daughters answered the call. Shawnee 
Mission Chapter Regent Laura Kaiser was one of the first to 
respond, having grown up in the neighborhood and already being 
acquainted with the cemetery’s current owner. 

The ladies contacted the cemetery’s management company 
and scheduled a meeting with the property owner, along with 
the city manager and mayor, to discuss possible outcomes. 
Daughters also met with the City of Leawood cultural arts 
coordinator for research assistance. All in all, six DAR chap- 
ters participated in the restoration through research, physical 
support, gathering supplies or providing snacks. Julie McNickle 
of the Kanza Chapter served as the project photographer to cap- 
ture the efforts for posterity. Prairie Rose Chapter member and 
Kansas State Vice Regent Rebecca Kline researched the best way 
to clean grave markers, and Mission Hills Regent Martha Gunn 
secured a donation of cleaning products. Sagamore’s Denise 
Bullock researched best practices for painting the wrought-iron 
fence surrounding the cemetery. 


In the early morning on October 11, 
2019, DAR Day of Service signs were 
posted street-side. Twenty-two area 
Daughters, and several HODARS, gath- 
ered around the flagpole at Linwood 
Pioneer Cemetery to receive their 
instructions for the day. After a brief 
prayer and a salute to the Flag of the 
United States of America, volunteers 
set to work. Tasks included trimming 
and pruning; debris removal; flower bed 
cleanup; and prep work for cleaning 
the headstones and painting the fence. 
Several chapters provided snacks to 
keep energy and spirits high as work 
continued throughout the day. 

Participants also gathered on the fol- 
lowing day, continuing the tasks from 
the day before. Daughters wore bright 
green T-shirts with the DAR logo, which 
attracted attention and visibility for DAR. 
Several people even stopped by to ask 
questions about the National Society and 
the cemetery cleanup, as well as to thank 
the group for their efforts. 

Ms. Alley said that the most grati- 
fying result of the project is that the 
Linwood Pioneer Cemetery once again 
has the respect it dearly deserves. To 
her, community service is the feeling of 
accomplishment with a purpose that 
surpasses any one member, chapter or 
state. “It is the preservation of history in 
your own backyard; it is respecting the 
final resting place of veterans; itis swing- 
ing an ax, digging in the dirt, scrubbing a 
headstone and sometimes getting dirty 
for something bigger than self” she said. 

The efforts of these DAR members 
have ensured safety and stability for the 
cemetery for years to come—and they 
managed to learn and preserve some 
local history along the way. Attention to 
the project will continue as additional 
phases are considered, including those 
with educational and—of course—patri- 
otic components. ¢ 


DAR Service to America Award for Outstanding 
National DAR Day of Service Project—State Winner 


The National State Winner, New Hampshire, was the state with the highest 
percentage of chapters who submitted National DAR Day of Service Project 
entries in 2019. More than 52% of New Hampshire chapters submitted entries 
for this award, including Ashuelot, Buntin-Rumford-Webster, Exeter, Margery 
Sullivan, Mary Butler, Molly Reid, Molly Stark, New Boston, Pemigewasset Valley, 
Ranger, Reprisal and Winnipesaukee chapters. 

For the 2019 National DAR Day of Service, New Hampshire Daughters 
volunteered in cemeteries, cleaned a Soldiers and Sailors Monument, held a 
chapter anniversary celebration, collected diapers to support local women and 
children in need, rededicated a grave marker, supported a C.A.R. project and per- 
formed upkeep on a chapter property, Congratulations to these New Hampshire 
Chapters—these members have risen to the challenge to Rise and Shine in their 
communities and these projects are so appreciated! 


Exeter Chapter 


New Baston Chapter 


Winnipesaukee 
Chapter 
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Principle Over Personality 


History has ill-used John Adams and his son 
John Quincy Adams, write Nancy Isenberg 
and Andrew Burstein in their dual political 
biography titled The Problem of Democracy: 
The Presidents Adams Confront the Cult of 
Personality (Viking, 2019). It has cast them 
as curmudgeons whose stiff-necked pride 


and uncompromising natures lacked the 
myth-making charisma of their political peers. As the only 
one-term presidents in the nation’s first 50 years, they were 
doomed to the political dust heap by their unpopular 
administrations, according to common belief. 


In this meticulously researched and 
well-written work, the authors strip away 
two centuries of bad press from the sec- 
ond and sixth presidents. Still, Isenberg 
and Burstein don’t gloss over their sub- 
jects’ shortcomings—indeed, both men 
regularly and candidly assessed their own 
faults. Rather, the book balances flaws 
against the father-and-son presidents’ 
considerable strengths in fascinating 
portraits of this unique duo. 


Family Matters 


In rehabilitating the Adamses’ repu- 


tations, The Problem of Democracy | 


simultaneously explores the continuing 
quest to define what democracy means. 
The Adamses’ lives provide the perfect 
vehicle to explore this phenomenon 
because they refused to be subsumed by 
party or myth—and suffered deeply for it. 
The concept of democracy was slip- 
pery for the Revolutionary generation 
and not necessarily positive. As Benjamin 
Franklin famously quipped, the framers 
erected a republic, and the Adamses 
feared America could not sustain it. 

The Adamses decried “the tribalism 
of the two-party system” that put party 
loyalty ahead of the best interests of the 
nation. They believed America had lost 
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the “magnanimous ‘Spirit of 1776” to 
a political system based on the cult of 
personality. The Adamses felt Thomas 
Jefferson and Andrew Jackson—and their 
party—succeeded due to carefully crafted 
but misleading public images. 

“To the extent that their [the Adamses’] 
critique has been dislodged from 
America’s proud history, it is because it 
does not comport with the ecstatic, cel- 
ebratory, self-congratulatory script that 
grew into the political faith we know as 
‘American exceptionalism,” the authors 
explain. 

The Adamses were prolific writers in 
public and private, and much of their 
writings survive, providing a treasure 
trove of information for biographers and 
historians. Isenberg and Burstein drew 
heavily on these resources to illuminate 
how father and son viewed themselves, 
the world and their contemporaries. 

We see, for example, how John and 
JQA, as John Quincy is often referred to, 
forged an unbreakable bond during their 
travels in Europe, when the father sought 
support and funding during and after 
the Revolutionary War. They were vora- 
cious readers, and they discussed what 
they read in person or over correspon- 
dence. Combined with a keen observer’s 


eye, their reading helped inform a hard- 
headed, unsentimental view of human 
nature, public service and duty. 

Likewise, their writings give insight 
into their triumphs and failures, friend- 
ships and enmities, family life and public 
service. Both felt unappreciated and mis- 
understood by the larger world—John 
perhaps more so than JQA—but were 
consoled by their dedication to what they 
saw as truth and moral action. 

They were, the authors explain, “seri- 
ous students of a road not taken” who 
believed “competence and rational judg- 
ment should supersede hollow celebrity 
and contrived popularity in a republic 
where votes ought always to register the 
choices of an informed citizenry.” 

The Adamses saw the growth of politi- 
cal parties as seducing a credulous public 
away from the need to think critically 
about a candidate’s merits and to act 
independently of party identity. They 
saw the outlines of our political system 
today, where “Americans paradoxically 
prize the principle of equality and ogle 
admiringly at self-made billionaires and 


tabloid royalty.” 


The Spirit of Democracy 

In recounting the Adamses’ political 
careers, the authors also keep one eye on 
today’s political scene. Parallels naturally 
arise. For instance, the early 19th century 
did not have social media, but it did have 
a burgeoning partisan press and prolific 
pamphleteers whose words found public 
outlets. 

The Problem of Democracy challenges 
readers to re-evaluate how they make 
political decisions. The authors advise 
us, as the Adamses did, to abandon party 
fealty and easy labels such as liberal or 
conservative for considered, educated 
appraisals. Our government, the authors 
conclude, is based on the consent of the 
governed, and that consent should be 


informed. -Bill Hudgins t¥ 
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Do you remember standing in front of your 
elementary school class, trying to spell the 
word “libraries”? Probably so. America’s 

@ obsession with the spelling bee dates back 
| longer than you may realize. In fact, it likely 
started with the Puritans, who emphasized the 
power of precisely penned biblical phrases. 
Continued on page 12 
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Mistory of the Spelling Bee 


efore the early 17th century, proper English spell- 

ing didn’t exist—not until, at least, the first English 

dictionaries were published. After the introduc- 

tion of dictionaries, “correctness of language 
quickly became a sign of erudition,’ writes Rebecca Sealfon 
in a May 2019 article for Smithsonian magazine. (Side note: 
Sealfon was the winner of the 1997 National Spelling Bee, 
winning with the correct spelling of “euonym.” She was 13 at 
the time.) 

“Tn class-conscious Britain, the focus was on correct 
pronunciation,” Sealfon writes. “In the United States, correct 
spelling was the thing” 

By the 19th century, spelling competitions were social 
events. However, the “fun and frivolity at these evening soi- 
rees worried the Puritans, and so these events were dubbed 
‘spelling schools’ so the merriment would not be seen as 
the road to perdition” writes James Maguire in American 
Bee: The National Spelling Bee and the Culture of Word Nerds 
(Rodale Books, 2006). 


In 1871, The Hoosier Schoolmaster 
was published. In the book, the main 
character, Ralph Hartsook, goes toe- 
to-toe with Jim Phillips, the town 
spelling champion. Ralph makes it to 
the final round, only to be up against 
a pretty servant girl named Hannah. 

“As they spell back and forth, and 
the words get even harder, Ralph 
easily keeps pace with her, until 
a funny feeling comes over him,” 
Maguire writes. “In other words, 
Ralph Hartsook is the only character in the history of fic- 
tion, possibly in the history of humankind, who fell in love 
while spelling” 

But not everyone was thrilled with the idea of public 
spelling competitions. In April 1875, The New York Times 
published an opinion piece titled “Spelling for Amusement.” 
In it, an anonymous writer wrote, “Could there be a more 
characteristic and illustrative comment upon the narrow, 
colorless intellectual and moral tone of the New England 

life of the rural districts, which is 
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now passing away, than the fact 
that they were driven to such an 
arid, barren resource as spelling for 
amusement?” 

Despite the naysayers, spelling 
bees continued to grow in popular- 
ity. In March 1875, 4,000 people 
attended a spelling competition at 
the Philadelphia Academy of Music, 


December 9, 1943. where 80 contestants competed. In 
Children Present Jeep to Army. April of that same year, New York 
Lieutenant Samuel Corcoran City held a public match, where 
~ receives a jeep christened the audience became belligerent, 
aie : “The Spirit of °76” from the disputing the spelling of words. For 
we em Children of the American alin is — ini 
~ . j | — ar pr a argued whether “labeled” should 


have one “1” or two, Maguire writes. 
Today, spelling bees are more 
popular than ever. Elementary and 
middle school students compete 
in their classrooms and in front of 
their entire student body, hoping to 
win the coveted championship. The 
National Spelling Bee—held annu- 
ally since 1925, with the exception of 
1943-1945 because of World War II 
and 2020 due to COVID-19—is tele- 
vised on ESPN, and a diverse group 
of contestants compete for a $50,000 
cash prize and trophy. * 


—~In the GALLERIES — 


While COVID-19 has made in-person museum visits and travel 
uncertain for the time being, many museums have made exhibitions 
available online—like the following three exhibitions from the National 
Museum of American History, part of the Smithsonian Institution, in 
Washington, D.C. At the time of publication, the physical locations of 


the majority of Smithsonian museums remained closed. 


“AMERICAN DEMOCRACY: A GREAT LEAP OF FAITH” 
National Museum of American History Behring Center 
Washington, D.C, 
americanhistory.si.edu/exhibitions/ 
american-democracy-great-leap-faith 


It was a radical idea from the start, 
and its processes remain exceedingly 
messy (and controversial) today. We’re 
talking about democracy—that bold 
American experiment dedicated to 
forming “a more perfect union” by 
granting powers of self-governance to 
the common people. 

What would Colonial revolutionaries and Patriots say 
about today’s still-evolving United States? That’s a rich 
topic for debate as we approach a presidential election on 
November 3, 2020—and prepare to commemorate the 1787 
signing of our nation’s supreme law during Constitution 
Week, September 17-23, 2020. This weeklong annual cel- 
ebration of America’s greatest document was started by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution in 1955, and signed 
into law by President Dwight D. Eisenhower in 1956. 

“American Democracy” offers a treasure trove of objects and 
explorations related to the establishment and operation of a 


Emancipation Proclamation inkstand 
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The Declaration of 
Independence desk 


government “of the people, by the people, and 
for the people,” and how that government 
evolves to meet changing ideals and attitudes. 
Subjects such as citizenship, political partici- 
pation, debate, compromise and civil rights 
are all covered. Artifacts include: 

* “Common Sense,’ Thomas Paine’s gal- 
vanizing 1776 anti-monarchy pamphlet 

¢ The portable desk Thomas Jefferson 
used to draft the Declaration of Independence 

* The table on which Elizabeth Cady Stanton wrote “The 
Declaration of Sentiments” in 1848 

* The inkstand Abraham Lincoln used to draft the 
Emancipation Proclamation in 1863 * 


NOTE: A touring version of “American Democracy,” launched 
in 2019, integrates regional stories and artifacts into the national 
collection. Coronavirus health and safety considerations could 
affect the schedule. For now, explore this exhibition online at 
americanhistory.si.edu/democracy-exhibition. 


“AMERICA ON THE MOVE” boat (see our feature 
National Museum of American History teeta on the great steam- 
Behring Center boat race on page 32 
Washington, D.C. of American Spirit), 
americanhistory.siedu/ locomotive, automo- 


america-on-the-move 


Throughout its history, America has 
transformed, and been transformed 
by, transportation. While, literally and 
figuratively, the road has been bumpy 
at times, we have always managed to 
find a way to get where we need or 
want to go. 


New modes of transit for work and 
pleasure have shaped the nation’s com- 
munities, commerce, landscapes and 
lives. “America on the Move” takes visi- 
tors on a cross-country journey from 
1876 to 1999 by horse-drawn wagon, 


bile and much more. 

It’s a saga of con- 
nections and, of 
course, technological advances. But 
instead of focusing on the vehicles 
themselves, “America on the Move” 
highlights the people who traveled in 
them, revealing their stories and how 
they changed the nation. * 
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1858 patent model of a treasure buoy 


“ON THE WATER” 

National Museum of American History 
Behring Center, Washington, D.C. 
americanhistory.si.edu/onthewater/ 


The seafaring life has been crucial to 
the development of the world, including 


the United States, in ways both helpful 
and harmful. “On the Water,’ an exhibi- 
tion spanning from 1450 to the present, 
covers it all, from the Atlantic commerce 
of the mid-15th century to modern mari- 
time America. 

Early ships sailed for trade, conquest, 
settlement and slavery. The desire for 
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gold, sugar and spices, tobacco, rum and 
other resources fed ocean travel and 
forged global relationships. Explorers, 
pirates, sailors, fishermen and whalers, 
Revolutionary War-era privateers, slaves 
and slave traders, and shipbuilders are all 
actors in this adventurous and often dark 
history. 

Boats on display range from a birch 
canoe to a model of the Santa Maria. The 
collection also includes fishing imple- 
ments, weapons and other tools of various 
trades; pirate artifacts; photographs and 
artwork; maps; and recordings of shanties 
and other boisterous sea songs. * 
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Discover the meaning behind some of the 
DAR chapters’ unique names. 


Lake Tahoe Chapter, South Lake Tahoe, Calif., was 
organized on January 5, 2019, and confirmed February 
5, 2019. Members wanted the chapter’s name to reflect 
where they live as well as the area’s rich history. Lake 
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Tahoe is the largest alpine lake in North America and was 
once the center of Washoe American Indian territory. The 
English name for Lake Tahoe is thought to come from “Da 
ow ga,” or the Washoe word for “lake.” 

Discovered by explorer John Fremont and company on 
February 14, 1844, the lake played a vital role in westward 
expansion. Extensive lumbering and vast water projects 
fueled Nevada’s Comstock Lode, while a famous trout 
industry annually pulled in 200 tons of fish from the 
waters, Luxurious resorts and palatial lakeside homes 
became summer destinations for the wealthy, too. 

South Lake Tahoe—with a year-round population of 
23,000—was incorporated in 1965 from several villages 
including Al Tahoe, Bijou, Tallac Village and Tahoe Valley. 
The city balances conservation, historic preservation and 
tourism in its continuous efforts to preserve the natural 
wonder that is Lake Tahoe. Continued on page 16 
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What sima Ne ccHE Gorknoce orp a flag of truce to the enemy. Lt. Matthew Smith, one of Lee’s 


Lt. Matthew Smith Chapter, Pennsburg, Pa., was organized Rangers, accepted this task and advanced to Cliveden, the 
on October 9, 1990, and named for a Revolutionary War soldier home of Supreme Court Judge Benjamin Chew (also known 


who sustained wounds while carrying a flag of truce during as the “Chew House”), where the enemy was entrenched. 
the Battle of Germantown on October 4, 1777. General George Unfortunately, Lt. Smith was killed in a volley of fire. 
Washington asked for an officer who would consent to bear Three other officers who died of their wounds from 


the Battle of Germantown and 
~ ates - ; = ny are buried in the Towamencin 
ADVERTISEMENT Mennonite Cemetery in Kulpsville, 
Pa., are: General Francis Nash, aide 
to General Washington; Colonel 


Boyd; and Major John White, 
Soo aide to General John Sullivan. On 
FamilyTreeDNA October 9, 1777, General Washington 


ordered the entire Continental Army 
encamped nearby to attend the 
burial services for these four officers. 
7 Each soldier filed past the graves to 
B eg h n Yo u r honor their sacrifice. 
Exactly 213 years later, the Lt. 
Matthew Smith Chapter was orga- 


D N A J Oo u r n ey nized at the gravesides of these four 


Patriots. 


On November 15, 1910, the charter 
Explore the world of DNA and montane oiitinewAiiebined 


learn more about your ancestry Chapter, Boulder, Colo., met at 

the home of Adelaide Moys. The 

chapter chose the name Arapahoe 
Get started at FamilyTreeDNA to honor the Northern Arapaho 
American Indians—sometimes 
spelled Arapahoe—who first inhab- 
ited Boulder and for the distinctive 
Arapaho Peaks whose rugged gla- 
ciers served as a water source. The 
Arapaho were a Plains tribe of the 
Algonquian family. They once lived 
in the Great Lakes region but were 
pushed farther West by other tribes 
fleeing advancing settlers. 

The chapter’s charter mem- 

bers were the wives of Boulder’s 
Founding Fathers, including mayors, 
University of Colorado professors, 
bank presidents, physicians, mining 
magnates and farmers. Back in the 
early 1900s, many locals enjoyed 
skiing, hiking and even picnicking 
on the Arapaho Glacier. But after a 
cholera outbreak, the city fenced off 
the area in 1920, and it has remained 
closed to the public ever since. * 
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Between Sand and Stars 


By Courtney Peter 


WHEN GIVEN OVER TO WANDERLUST, the mind can create dream worlds 
more richly endowed with fantastical features than the most exotic environments 
on earth. But even the most active imagination would be hard pressed to conjure 

a land of cultural and environmental 
intersections through which El 
Camino Real de Tierra Adentro and 
railroads each carved a path, where 
/ stories unfold in ancient petroglyphs 
and mariachi music, and gleaming 
gypsum sand dunes are used as 
sledding slopes and missile testing 
grounds. Such a place exists in 
southern New Mexico, home to Las 
Cruces and Alamogordo, a pair of 
"§ cities that provide a portal to a corner’ 
= of the country like no other. 
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LAS CRUCES: A CULTURAL CROSSROADS 

Surrounded by the Rio Grande to the west, the Dofia Ana 
Mountains to the north and the Organ Mountains to the 
east, Las Cruces lies in a portion of the Chihuahuan Desert 
known as the Mesilla Valley, where American Indian, 
Spanish, Mexican and American cultures have all left their 
mark. The Mogollon people, the first to produce pottery in 
the Southwest, lived there for centuries before departing 
in the mid-1400s for reasons unknown. 

1n 1598, Don Juan de Ofiate passed through heading north 
from Mexico toward present-day Santa Fe to establish the 
Spanish colony of New Mexico. Named El] Camino de Real 
de Tierra Adentro, or the Royal Road of the Interior Land, 
Ofiate’s path became a major trade route that helped shape 
southern New Mexico. The United States portion, which 
stretches 404 miles across Texas and New Mexico, was 
designated a National Historic Trail on October 13, 2000. 

Spanish influence touched many 
aspects of local life, from language and 


religion to cuisine and agriculture. By Named El Camino 


de Real de Tierra 


planting grapes in the late 16th cen- 
tury, Spanish colonists turned the 


Mesilla Valley into North America’s Adentro, or the 
oldest grape-growing region, where Royal Road of the 
viticultural heritage still thrives. Interior Land, 
The land that became Las Cruces Onate’s path became under the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, signed 
was part of the territory transferred 
from Mexico to the United States 


a major trade route 


= 
3 Pes = 


February 2, 1848, at the end of the Mexican- 
American War. As new settlers flooded in, the U.S. 


that an Army dispatched a team led by Lieutenant Delos 
souther: ig — Bennett Sackett to help town founder Don Pablo 
Mexico. Melendres maintain peace and order. In 1849, using 


rawhide rope, Sackett’s surveyors platted the city 
of Las Cruces—Spanish for “the crosses.” 

An industrial landscape rooted in ranching and agriculture diver- 
sified in the 1880s, when the railroad and 
the New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, now known as New Mexico 
State University, both arrived in Las Cruces. 
In the mid-20th century the nation’s missile 
and space program found a home in southern 
New Mexico, shifting focus skyward. More 
recently, in 2019, Virgin Galactic announced 
plans to move its commercial spaceflight 
operations to Las Cruces. 
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The cultural and economic heartbeat 


of modern-day Las Cruces, New Mexico’s 
second-largest city, emanates from the 
Las Cruces Arts and Cultural District. 
Encompassing the colorful adobe buildings 
of the Mesquite Historic District, the revital- 
ized downtown area contains a vibrant array 
of museums, historic sites, performing arts 
venues and theaters, including the recently 
restored Rio Grande Theatre, originally built in 1926. 

A full calendar of annual events and festivals attracts revel- 
ers to Las Cruces. Fall festivities include September’s Southern 
New Mexico State Fair and Rodeo, October’s Pecan Festival—the 
area leads the nation in pecan production—and November’s 
International Mariachi Conference. Plus, a local culinary icon 
provides a year-end punctuation mark via the New Year’s Eve 
Chile Drop. 


Can't-Miss Las Cruces 
Count these attractions as essential stops on any itinerary 
highlighting Las Cruces heritage and culture. 


The 496,000-plus acres comprising Organ Mountains- 
Desert Peaks National Monument contain five mountain 
ranges, including the eponymous 9,000-foot range named 
for its resemblance to organ pipes. In addition to a wealth of 
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rawhide rope, 
Sackett’s 
surveyor Ss 
platted the city 
of Las Cruces— 
Spanish for 
“the crosses.” 


natural beauty, the area features 
hundreds of artifacts, rock art, 
dwellings and other evidence of 
American Indian life. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday 
morning the Farmers and Crafts 
Market of Las Cruces, which will 
celebrate its 50th anniversary next 
year, fills seven downtown blocks 
with more than 300 vendors sell- 
ing produce, nuts, honey, baked 
goods, prepared foods, plants, 
ceramics, jewelry, furniture, artwork, pho- 
tography and more. 

Explore thousands of years of agricultural 
ingenuity at the New Mexico Farm and 
Ranch Heritage Museum, where inter- 
active exhibits, demonstrations, on-site 
gardens, artifacts, oral histories and edu- 
cational programs explain how the valley’s 
interconnected cultures have raised crops 
and livestock in the desert. Don’t forget 
to say hello to the resident dairy and beef 
cattle, horses, sheep, goats and donkeys. 

The only international nonprofit organization focused 
on chile pepper research and education, The Chile Pepper 


using 
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Institute on the main campus of New Mexico State University 
features a selection of sauces, seeds, spice blends, and dried and 


frozen peppers available for sale, as well as a nearby teaching 
garden open July through October. 

Five miles southwest of Las Cruces sits the historic border 
town of Mesilla, a former stagecoach stop where Billy the Kid 
once stood trial for murder. Today history and culture pervade 
the town, from the central plaza and the Basilica of San Albino to 
local businesses and events, such as the annual mid-September 
Mexican Independence Day celebration. 


ALAMOGORDO: AN OTHERWORLDLY OASIS 

The area surrounding Alamogordo, located in the northern 
reaches of the Chihuahuan Desert, where the 
Sacramento Mountains meet the Tularosa 
Basin, has harbored human inhabitants for 
thousands of years. A succession of early cul- 
tures, including the Mogollon, established 
villages in the basin. Two of the largest sat 
alongside Lake Lucero, at the western edge of 
White Sands National Park. By the mid-14th 
century, all were abandoned. 

Next to arrive were nomadic ancestors 
of the modern Mescalero Apache tribe, 


whose members still live in the Sacramento 
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Mountains. The Spanish made several forays into the region, 
too, but Apache resistance discouraged colonization until the 
mid-1800s. During the second half of the century, Hispanic 
New Mexicans settled on the basin’s eastern edge and home- 
steaders rushed in to graze livestock on the open range. Then 
the El Paso and Northeastern Railroad followed the mining 
and timber industries into the mountains, creating the need 
for a regional hub. 

Railroad boss Charles Eddy and his brother John Eddy 
answered that need in 1898 by founding Alamogordo, which 
means “fat cottonwood.” In a departure from the area’s typi- 
cal adobe architecture, the planned community laid out by 
New York natives featured tree-lined irrigation canals and 
wide boulevards lined with brick buildings. “It’s a 
Northeastern town transplanted to the Southwest,” 
said Joe Lewandowski, a local historian and volunteer 
at the Tularosa Basin Museum of History. 

World War II brought an intensified military pres- 
ence to the area, which provided an isolated location 
for pilot training and weapons testing at Holloman 
Air Force Base and White Sands Missile Range, both 
established during the war. As technology advanced, 
the facilities expanded their scope to include aero- 
space research and rocket testing, respectively. 

Tourism is booming in 21st-century Alamogordo, 
where consistently sunny daytime skies darken to 
reveal a dazzling array of stars after nightfall. The 
variety of surrounding landscapes boosts the city’s cre- 
dentials as a hub for outdoor recreation. Adventurers 
can head west toward White Sands National Park or 
east toward Cloudcroft, a small resort town with an 
elevation of nearly 9,000 feet. As Lewandowski said, 
“We can go from the Sahara Desert to the Alps in less 


than an hour.” 


Must-See Alamogordo 


Attractions 
Let these sites provide an introduction to 
Alamogordo's mystical, ethereal Southwestern allure. 


Fifteen miles west of Alamogordo in White Sands 
National Park, the world’s largest gypsum dunefield 
covers 275 square miles in an alabaster dreamscape. 
The urge to frolic in the glistening sand overtakes 
visitors of all ages, and a park gift shop stocked 
with waxed plastic sleds renders resistance futile. 
Additional activities include hiking, biking, scenic 
driving, dark-sky viewing parties for celestial events 
such as full moons and meteor showers, and a hot air 
balloon festival in September. 
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Drawings of masks, sunbursts, wildlife, humans and geomet- 
ric designs cover Three Rivers Petroglyph Site, a veritable 


prehistoric art museum containing more than 21,000 highly 
concentrated, easily accessible examples of Mogollon rock art. 

Indoor exhibitions at White Sands Missile Range Museum 
cover the nation’s missile and space activity, the Atomic Age, pre- 
historic cultures and the Old West. Outside, Missile Park displays 
more than 50 missiles and rockets tested at the facility. 

The first atomic bomb 
was detonated on July 
16, 1945, at Trinity Site, 
75 miles northwest of 
Alamogordo. On the first 
Saturdays of April and 
October the site opens for 
tours, which offer access to 
base camp, the ranch house 
where scientists assembled 
the bomb’s plutonium core, 
an instrumentation bunker 
and the crater left behind 
by the explosion. 

The New Mexico Museum of Space History serves as the 
mission control center of a wide-ranging operation to inspire 
and educate by promoting and honoring the pioneers of space 
exploration, and to demonstrate the state’s key role in the past, 
present and future pursuit of the frontiers of air and space. 

Tularosa Basin Museum of History delivers impressively 
comprehensive local history lessons covering everything from 
prehistoric peoples to segregation in the school system to the 
famed Atari dig of 2014. Several years ago, the museum renovated 
and moved into the 1930s-era Plaza Cafe and Bar in the center of 
town, quintupling the space available to display treasures such as 
one of the only two 47-star flags known to exist. 

Alamogordo’s original city plan included a deer park across 
from the train station. Alameda Park Zoo still occupies the 
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same spot, though the oldest zoo in the Southwest now con- 
tains more than 300 animals including the Mexican gray wolf 
and capybara, plus a playground, picnic area and recently 
remodeled education center. 


A Pepper Pilgrimage to 
Hatch, New Mexico 


The farming town of Hatch, New Mexico, 37 miles northwest 
of Las Cruces, grows onions, cotton, corn, pecans, lettuce, cabbage 
and oats. But the only crop that draws 30,000 people to town is 
the world-famous Hatch chile pepper, renowned for its taste and 
luster. The Hatch Chile Festival comes to the Chile Capital of 
the World each Labor Day weekend to celebrate the prized pep- 
per with food vendors, a chile eating contest, live performances, 
a Chile Queen competition and an interactive workshop that 
demonstrates how to weave chiles together into festive arrange- 
ments called ristras, 

Hatch tourism peaks on festival weekend, but harvest season, 
which typically runs from August to September, offers its own 
charms. The air crackles with the sound of searing chile skins, 
and the sweet smell of roasting peppers overtakes the town. No 
matter the time of year, visitors will find specialty cuisine to 
sample—don’t miss the green chile cheeseburger at Sparky’s, a 
local institution—as well as dried and jarred souvenirs to bring 
a taste of Hatch home. ¢} 
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EL PALACIO 


/ By Bill Hudgins / 


THE PALACE OF THE GOVERNORS is one of the oldest 
continuously occupied public buildings in America 


24 Daughters of the American Revolution 


ALAMY 


The Palace of the Governors in Santa Fe, N.M., 

is a monument to a time when Spain’s New 
World empire dwarfed those of England and 
France. Built around 1610, El Palacio de los 
Gobernadores served as Spain’s capitol building 
for Nuevo México and what is now the American 
Southwest. Besides Spain’s long tenure, local 
Pueblo Indians, Mexico and the United States 
have at different times occupied the adobe 
structure on Santa Fe’s main plaza. 


he structure is a National Historic Landmark and 
has been designated a National Treasure by the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation. It is 
part of the campus of the New Mexico History 
Museum, and, most notably, it is a living link to 
New Mexico’s heritage of Pueblo, Hispanic and 
Anglo cultures. 

Spanish Royal Governor Pedro de Peralta established the Villa 
of Santa Fe in 1610. It was more than 1,200 miles from Mexico 
City, at the end of El Camino Real de Tierra Adentro (The Royal 
Road). Spanish law for new towns, known as the Law of the Indies, 
mandated a central plaza for government and church buildings. Built 
as part of the casas reales, or royal houses, the Palace dominated the 
northern end of the plaza, said Billy Garrett, executive director of 
the New Mexico History Museum. 

The area immediately north of the Palace accommodated a formal 
reception area, barracks, an arsenal, stables, servants’ quarters and 
large vegetable gardens. The original structure was longer than 
today’s building, with a defensive tower called a torredn on each 
end. The western tower doubled as a prison and magazine to store 
gunpowder. : 


Other buildings fronting the plaza included a cabildo that housed 
local government, a customs house, workshops, warehouses and 
several homes. The plaza formed the center of commerce and was 
used for public gatherings, religious processions and potentially a food 
market. The American Indian artisans who vend their wares in front 
of the Palace today carry on a tradition more than four centuries old. 


PUEBLO REVOLT 

The Spanish Colonial era is divided into two periods, one from 
1610 to 1680, and the second from 1693 to 1821. In 1680, the Pueblo 
Indians revolted against Spain’s encomienda system of forced labor 
and compulsory conversion to Catholicism. They drove the Spanish 
from Santa Fe and held the town until 1693 in one of the only 
successful American Indian revolts against European expansion. 
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A former exhibit of the Mexican Governor's 
Office at the Palace of the Governors 


In 1692, Spanish Territorial Governor General Don 
Diego de Vargas tried unsuccessfully to recapture the 


town. He tried again in 1693 and succeeded. 

Vargas and his soldiers, as well as returning 
settlers, all lived in the Palace while new buildings 
were erected. He died in 1704, before a church 
could be built, and his remains are thought to lie 
somewhere under the intersection of Palace and 
Washington streets, according to the Historic Santa 
Fe Foundation. 


NEW EMPIRES 
After several successful revolts to their Colonial rule in South 


America following the American Revolution, it was plain that 
Spain’s reign was declining. When Mexico won its independence 
in 1821, the new nation continued to use the Palace as the seat of 
government for the area until shortly after the outbreak of the 
Mexican-American War in 1846. 

In August 1846, Brigadier General Stephen Watts Kearny and 
his Army of the West took control of New Mexico and raised the 
US. flag over the Palace. New Mexico subsequently became a U.S. 
territory that originally included New Mexico, Arizona and part 
of Southern California. 

The Palace continued to serve as the U.S. territorial capitol until 
1886, when a new capitol building was erected, though the old 
building remained in use until 1909. By then, it was in disrepair, 
and only a public outcry saved it from the wrecking ball. 

In 1909, the territorial legislature gave the Palace of the 
Governors to the School of American Archaeology to house 
the recently established Museum of New Mexico, The building 
continues to serve as a museum to this day. 
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New Mexico Chapel, a previous exhibit 
___ atthe Palace of the Governors 


LIVING HISTORY 
For four centuries, the Palace has undergone nearly continuous 
modification due to lack of maintenance or intentional 


destruction, repairs, accommodation of new functions, or stylistic 
improvements, Garrett said. 

“Our knowledge of these changes and how the building was 
used is based on a combination of archaeological data, historic 
documents, verbal tradition and architectural forensics, that is, 
analysis of building elements,” Garrett said. 

These methods can yield ambiguous and conflicting results, 
and the trail gets increasingly vague the further back one goes. 
No original drawings or descriptions of the structure have been 
found, and many other documents from this period have been 
lost or destroyed. 

“What we can say with certainty is that the building we see 
today has clear connections with a structure that occupied the 
same location at the beginning of the 18th century. We also 
know that the building has, with the exception of the period 
of Pueblo occupation (1680-1693), served as a public facility 
for more than four centuries,” Garrett said. 
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Four centuries of changes have left a number of stylistic 
fingerprints. From 1610 to the mid-1850s, the style might best 
be described as “adobe vernacular,” using traditional techniques 
and local materials such as adobe and wood. 

In some sections, the builders, who were likely Puebloans, 
used sun-dried adobe bricks joined by adobe mortar and covered 
with adobe plaster. In others, the adobe was “puddled”—that 
is, the builders made vertical forms and poured in adobe, let it 
dry and then added more. 

During the last half of the 19th century, the building gradually 
acquired the features now associated with the “Territorial” style 
in New Mexico, Garrett said. This included a portal (porch) 
across the full length of the south facade; a white-washed 
exterior; and Victorian-era millwork on doors, windows, 
columns and parapets. 

Today, the style is most often called Spanish Pueblo Revival, 
although some architectural historians prefer “Santa Fe Style.” 
This look dates from a remodeling that began in 1909. 


THE NEXT CHAPTER 

Anew round of changes is underway. The Palace is undergoing 
extensive rehabilitation in accordance with The Secretary of the 
Interior’s Standards for the Treatment of Historic Properties. The 
work includes installing a fire suppression system, upgrading the 
heating and cooling system, and bringing the electrical system up 
to code. Once finished, the rooms will be cleaned, walls refinished 
and floors repaired, Garrett said. 

All the exhibits and period rooms have been removed during 
the renovations and conservators are using this opportunity 
to stabilize and repair fragile objects, including examples of 
Spanish Colonial religious art and the 18th-century Segesser hide 
paintings (see sidebar). 

The now-empty building enables one to more easily see the 
thick walls, massive log beams, long vistas through aligned 
doorways, and reflections of light off smooth white plaster that 
make up the interior, Garrett said. 

Garrett added that new exhibitions will be installed that 
are compatible with the early 20th-century character of the 
building and follow best conservation practices for display of 
historic objects, documents and photographs from the museum’s 
extensive collections. 

There will also be two openings in the floor fitted with 
structural glass inserts and subfloor lighting. These reveal 
wall and floor features from the early Spanish Colonial period, 
including modifications made around the time of the Pueblo 
Revolt of 1680. 

In 2009, a century after its founding, the museum opened a 
new building adjacent to the Palace. The new building, named 
after longtime U.S. Senator Pete V. Domenici, contains extensive 
gallery space and modern collection storage areas. The Palace, the 
Domenici Building and the Fray Angelico Chavez History Library 
make up the campus of the New Mexico History Museum. 


The Palace has been a treasure trove for archaeologists. One 
new exhibit will examine the building’s history, and how they 
have uncovered it. “Palace Seen and Unseen” was scheduled to 
open in April 2020, but construction delays and the COVID-19 
pandemic have postponed its debut. 

The exhibit will present the history of the Palace “through its 
physical presence, documents and archaeological investigation. 
The exhibition explores the relationship between the building 
and its residents and visitors ... with photographs, maps and 
excavated objects.” 

The New Mexico History Museum is open 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
daily, May—October; closed Mondays, November through April. 
For current information about hours of operation and provisions 
for public health, visit nmhistorymuseum.org. <> 
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The two Segesser Hide Paintings are painted with 
natural pigments on what is believed to be tanned 
buffalo leather. The artist is unknown. They depict 
battles between rival tribes, and the defeat of a Santa 
Fe-based Spanish military force on August 13, 1720, in 
what is now Nebraska. 

The hides were named for Jesuit priest Philipp 
Anton Segesser von Brunegg, who probably acquired 
them in 1758 from the Anzas, a prominent family in 
18th-century New Mexico and Sonora, Billy Garrett said. 
He gave them to his family in Switzerland. 

The museum acquired them from the descendants 
in the 1980s. The paintings are currently on display in 
the “Telling New Mexico" exhibition in the Domenici 
Building. 
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The short-lived Dominion of 
England Sostered anger that 
eventually led to revolution 


By Bill Hudgins 


The end of the French and 
Indian War in 1763.is generally 
regarded as the beginning of 
England’s attempts to rein in 
headstrong Colonies such as 
Massachusetts and to extract 
more revenue from America 
to refill its treasury. It is less 
well-known that England tried 
much the same thing more 
than acentury earlier, with 
only mixed success. 

The short-lived Dominion of 
New England, 1686-1689, was 
King James II’s unsuccessful 
attempt to reverse decades of 
lax oversight. He merged the 
northern Colonies into a single 
mega-colony, replaced local 
officials with royal appointees 
and put Colonial institutions 
under royal control. 
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’ i Yhe Dominion originally included 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations, 

Connecticut, the Province of New 

Hampshire and Plymouth. James II 

added New Jersey and New York after 

England secured them from the Dutch 

in 1688, according to “Laws During the 

Dominion of New England,” on the State 

Library of Massachusetts’ website. 

During its existence, the Dominion 
targeted many of New England’s most 
revered political and religious traditions. 

Although it failed, the royal experiment 

changed the nature of the region and its 

relationship with the mother country. 


CHERISHED AUTONOMY 

From the 1620s until 1660, the New 
England Colonies enjoyed considerable 
autonomy from England, which endured 
decades of political and religious strife. 
The turmoil resulted in a civil wars from 
1642 to 1651, the 1649 execution of King 
Charles I, the establishment of a republi- 
can commonwealth and protectorate, and 
the abolition of the monarchy until 1660. 

The northern Colonies’ charters 
allowed them to largely run their own 
affairs—elect officials, establish repre- 
sentative assemblies to enact laws, and 


East Jersey and West Jersey 


Map of the 
Dominion of New 
England 


mete out justice in their own courts. 
In Massachusetts, the Puritans took this 
autonomy almost to the level of indepen- 
dence, William R. Polk wrote in The Birth 
of America: From Before Columbus to the 
Revolution (HarperCollins, 2006). 

Massachusetts’ charter was unique. 
Most Colonies were founded by inves- 
tors in England such as the Virginia 
Company. They funded the expeditions 
and expected a return on their invest- 
ments. The companies, not the Colonists, 
held the charters and set the rules. 

However, the Puritans founded the 
Massachusetts Bay Company themselves 
in 1629 and owned their “extremely per- 
missive charter,” according to Polk. This 
led them to believe they had greater free- 
dom than other Colonies to set their own 
course. 

As religious and political dissenters, 
the Puritans already felt alienated from 
England. They also believed they were 
destined to create a theocratic state in 
America imbued with their religious 
beliefs, Polk wrote. John Winthrop, a 
Puritan leader and the first governor of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony, famously 
said, “For we must consider 
that we shall be as a city upon 
a hill. The eyes of all people are 
upon us.” 

Once in America, the Puritans 
quickly set up a ruling body 
called the General Court, led 
by a governor and council that 
exercised both legislative and 
executive power. They incor- 
porated towns, levied taxes, 
distributed land, established 
public offices and enacted laws 
enforcing their religious beliefs. 

Towns were also allowed to 
manage their own affairs. The 
town meeting quickly became 
the established—and cher- 
ished—mechanism of local 
government. 


Sir Edmund Andros 


The General Court 
declared the Colony was 


“a body politicke, 
in fact & name 
[with] full power 
and authoritie, 
both legislative & 
executive, for the 
gouvernment of all 
the people here.” 
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WINDS OF CHANGE 

In 1651, the English government moved 
to limit this autonomy by passing the first 
of several Navigation Acts. These acts were 
intended to force the Colonies to trade 
exclusively with England. This would 
benefit the mother country at the expense 
of the Colonies, whose merchants were 
accustomed to free trade. 

These laws affected the numerous 
port cities in the north more than the 
rural south. Consequently, smuggling 
became a major, though unintentional, 
part of local economies. Despite put- 
ting the laws on the books, however, the 
English government did little to enforce 


A 19th-century engraving depicting the arrest of Governor Edmund Andros in Boston 
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them, according to “Rebellion in Zion: 
The Overthrow of the Dominion of New 
England,” by Guy Howard Miller (The 
Historian, May 1968). 

The monarchy was restored in 1660 
when Charles II ascended to the throne. 
On June 10, 1661, the Massachusetts 
General Court made clear that it expected 
to remain free from royal control. The 
General Court declared the Colony was 
“a body politicke, in fact & name [with] 
full power and authoritie, both legislative 
& executive, for the gouvernment of all 
the people here.” 

Over the next few years, the English gov- 
ernment made a few half-hearted attempts 


to challenge this stance, but Massachusetts 
officials deflected them, Polk wrote. 
Finally, in 1676, Charles I sent a commis- 
sion to confront the Puritans about their 
intransigence. According to the com- 
mission’s report, the Puritan authorities 
averred that English laws did not concern 
them—“the Laws made by Our King and 
Parliament obligeth them in nothing but 
what consists with the Interest of New 
England.” 

Things remained at this standoff until 
1683, when Charles II began a determined 
assault on New England’s obstinancy. He 
demanded that the Puritans purge their 
religious beliefs from their charter and 
institutions and allow non-Puritans to vote 
and hold office. 

They refused and also rejected demands 
that they surrender their charter. In 1684, 
an English court voided the charter, but 
Charles II died before he could take fur- 
ther action. 


DESPISED DOMINION 

Charles II died on February 6, 1685, and 
his brother became King James II. James 
II moved quickly to bring the northern 
Colonies to heel. He voided all their char- 
ters and merged them into the Dominion 
of New England—a single large Colony 
under direct royal control. 

James II appointed Sir Edmund 
Andros as the Dominion’s royal governor. 
Andros was an experienced administra- 
tor and soldier. He had previously served 
as royal governor of New York, East and 
West New Jersey, Virginia and Maryland. 
A longtime ally of James II, he seemed a 
perfect choice to splinter New England’s 
resistance. 

The king envisioned erasing the 
decades-old local institutions, many of 
them infused with the Puritans’ reli- 
gious beliefs, and replacing them with 
a more secular, inclusive structure. He 
also wanted to strengthen defenses, 
bring order to the chaotic system of 
landownership and, of course, enforce 
the Navigation Acts to increase revenue. 

By this time, decades after the Colonies’ 
founding, some of the original Puritan 
religious fervor had waned. The region 
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was a prospering commercial center, and 
prosperity moderated zeal. 

There were also more non-Puritans 
living in the region. Though often pros- 
perous, they could not vote, hold office or 
worship freely. While the ecclesiastical 
leaders remained powerful, the desire 
for change was growing, and some saw 
the Dominion’s potential for hastening 
change, Miller argued. 

However, their enthusiasm was short- 
lived. Andros arrived in December 1686 
and quickly abolished Colonial legisla- 
tures and ousted governors. He and a 
handpicked council would govern the 
Dominion, exercising both executive 
and legislative powers. They initiated 
and enacted all legislation—and when he 
deemed it necessary, Andros exercised 
this power alone. 


to allow Anglicans to use Boston’s Old 
South Meetinghouse for religious ser- 
vices. The friction over this became so 
spiteful that the Anglicans built what is 
today’s King’s Chapel Church on land 
next to Boston’s oldest Puritan cem- 
etery (now known as King’s Chapel 
Burying Ground), according to “The 
Great Boston Revolt of 1689,” on the New 
England Historical Society website. 
Further, Andros decreed that 
Anglicans could celebrate rituals and 
traditions the Puritans had banned, 
such as erecting maypoles and observ- 
ing Christmas, Easter and other holy 
days. On a secular note, they could 
also openly play cards, go to theaters 
and even hold dances, according to 
The Imperial Executive in America: Sir 
Edmund Andros, 1637-1714, by Mary Lou 


In avery short time, Andros succeeded in turning 
most of the Colonists against him. However, ’ 
it took a political revolution in 
England, not America, to bring 
the Dominion to an end. 


Andros replaced officials with appoin- 
tees, many of whom were Anglicans. 
He imposed new taxes and zealously 
enforced the Navigation Acts. 

Before the Dominion, there were fre- 
quent disputes over land. Andros voided 
all land titles and told landowners they 
had to request new ones from him. This 
involved fees and bureaucratic paperwork. 
Some property owners could not do this— 
they had illegally bought land directly 
from local American Indian tribes and had 
no paperwork to prove ownership. 

Andros limited the Colonies’ beloved 
town meetings to one a year. This cut 
to the heart of New England’s tradition 
of local government. He also ordered 
courts to use English civil law, instead of 
the theocratic local laws that non-Puri- 
tans said discriminated against them. 

Andros outraged church authorities 
in March 1687 when he ordered them 


Lustig (Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Press, 2002). 

Andros did strengthen Colonial 
defenses, though he met resistance even 
there, including opposition from mer- 
chants who supplied ammunition to 
various native tribes, according to Miller. 
He abolished a loose defensive alliance 
known variously as the United Colonies 
of New England or the Confederation of 
New England, and he imposed greater 
standardization on the various militias. 


THE DOMINION FALLS 

Inavery short time, Andros succeeded 
in turning most of the Colonists against 
him. This included non-Puritans angered 
by the new taxes, the enforcement of the 
Navigation Acts and losing the titles to 
their lands. However, it took a political 
revolution in England, not America, to 
bring the Dominion to an end. 


Political and religious tensions marked 
James II’s reign. In 1688, a group of 
seven high-ranking Englishmen invited 
William of Orange and his wife, Mary, 
the daughter of James II, to invade 
England and seize the throne. William 
landed on November 5 and marched on 


London. James’ support disintegrated, 
and he fled to France, William and Mary 
ascended the throne on February 13, 
1689, in the culmination of the event 
known as the Glorious Revolution. 

When word of James II’s abdication 
reached Boston, a mob quickly formed, 
They seized Andros on April 18 and 
established a Council for Safety as a tem- 
porary government. The Council voted 
to return things to where they had been 
under the original charter before the 
Dominion, and the other Colonies fol- 
lowed suit. 

However, William and Mary refused 
acomplete return to the status quo. The 
new charters created royal Colonies, 
with crown-appointed governors and 
greater oversight by England. The 1691 
Massachusetts Bay Colony charter also 
merged it with Plymouth. 

Still, the charters reinstated town 
meetings and elected representative 
assemblies, although the royal gover- 
nors could veto any legislation. Colonists 
could once again elect local officials such 
as sheriffs and judges, and they were 
allowed to have their own courts, though 
English civil law supplanted theologi- 
cally based law. 

Although the Puritans remained an 
important group in New England, their 
hold on government and society weak- 
ened. However, they continued to see 
themselves as unique, ever mindful of 
Winthrop’s charge of exceptionalism in 
his “city on a hill” sermon. 

The crown’s grip eased after a time, as 
part of an unofficial policy known as sal- 
utary neglect, and the Colonies began to 
reassert some of their former autonomy. 
This neglect ended with the English 
coalition’s victory over the French 
coalition in the French and Indian War, 
when crown and Parliament again tried 
to tighten control—and lost America. © 
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New York to Albany on 
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Full Steam Ahead 


t was 1785, and the race was on. On one side was a refined Virginia 
millwright. On the other, an unpolished land surveyor turned 
inventor. It turned out to be a marathon, not a sprint, plagued 
by lies, betrayal, delays and failure. And in the end, the history books 
awarded the finisher’s medal to someone else entirely. This is the story 
of how steamboats came to America’s waterways. / 8yLena Anthony / 


In September 1784, George Washington took 
a trip to America’s interior for the purpose of 
obtaining “information of the nearest and best 
communication between the Eastern & Western 
Waters,” he wrote in his journal on the third day 
of his journey. 

Transportation, and therefore trade, was dif- 
ficult when it involved America’s western lands. 
The sheer width of the Appalachian Mountains, 
ranging from 100 miles to 300 miles in some 


areas, made overland travel slow. But the rivers 


James Rumsey 


In Bath, which was then part of Virginia but is 
now knownas Berkeley Springs, W.Va., Washington 
met a man named James Rumsey. Rumsey was a 
local businessman and, as Washington would soon 
find out, an inventor, 

“Remained at Bath all day and was shewed the 
Model of a Boat constructed by the ingenious Mr. 
Rumsey, for ascending rapid currents by mecha- 
nism; the principles of this were not only shewn, & 
fully explained to me, but to my very great satisfac- 
tion, exhibited in practice in private,” Washington 


had their own obstacles in the form of waterfalls, rapids and _ wrote ina journal entry dated September 6, 1784. 


uneven currents. As Washington journeyed west, he surveyed 


Thoroughly impressed with this idea that would propel a 


the various waterways, assessing their viability as trade and _ boat using hydrodynamics, Washington wrote a letter of rec- 
ommendation for Rumsey, who would use it to petition the 


transportation routes. 
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Virginia Assembly for a monopoly on 
Virginian waterways. (Before there 
was a U.S. Patent Office, this was 
one way inventors garnered finan- 
cial support for their inventions.) 
While Rumsey worked on the boat, 
Washington publicly praised its poten- 


“Not a man for small talk, Fitch 
immediately began to describe a 
revolutionary device of his own 
creation—a steam-powered boat. ... 
He made claims for his boat's 


tial and the ingenuity of its inventor. 
Provided he could actually deliver this 


boat safely and at speeds that exceeded 
those achieved in stagecoach, success 
for Rumsey appeared to be a matter of 
not if, but when. 

But another American, John Fitch, 
was working on his own design of a 
boat that could travel upstream, using steam as its source of 
power. It’s unclear whether Rumsey knew about Fitch’s plans, 
but it appears that Fitch did know about Rumsey’s boat. 


John Fitch 


A NEED FOR SPEED 


In Steam: The Untold Story of America’s First Great Invention 
(Palgrave Macmillan, 2004), author Andrea Sutcliffe details 
a November 1785 meeting between Fitch and Washington at 
Mount Vernon. 

“Not a man for small talk, Fitch immediately began to describe 
a revolutionary device of his own creation—a steam-powered 
boat,” she writes. “He rattled off mechanical details: cylinders, 
boilers, pistons, paddles, speeds. He made claims for his boat’s 
enormous importance to the nation’s expansion west, where 
long, wide rivers like the Ohio and Mississippi could be traveled 
upstream as easily as down.” 

Fitch also “requested of him to know if it was the same plan 
as Rumsey’s.” Washington responded that while it was not the 
same plan that Rumsey first presented at the demonstration in 
Bath, Rumsey had in fact mentioned steam to him a few months 
later. Then, Washington rejected Fitch’s request for a letter of 
introduction to the Virginia Assembly. 

The following January, with still no boat from Rumsey, 
Washington sent Rumsey a letter, urging him to go public with 
his plans, “I will inform you further than many people in guess- 
ing your plan have come very near the mark, and that one who 
had something of a similar nature to offer to the public, wanted 
acertificate from me that it was different from yours. I told him 
I was not at liberty to declare what your plan was, so I did not 
think it was proper to say what it was not.” 

Rumsey may have had his monopoly in Virginia, but Fitch 
was also persuasive, earning exclusivity rights for 14 years in 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and New York. Now, all each man had 
to do was build a boat and successfully send it upstream. 

It was Fitch who achieved this milestone first. In May 1787, 
he and his engineer, Henry Voigt, launched the Perseverance. 
Measuring 45 feet long by 12 feet wide and featuring a 500-gallon 


enormous importance to the 
nations expansion west, where long, wide 
rivers like the Ohio and Mississippi could be 
traveled upstream as easily as down.” 


boiler, the boat moved upstream at a speed of just 4 miles per 
hour when fully loaded. Roughly the speed of a stagecoach, 
Fitch’s craft didn’t garner much excitement. 

But it was enough for Fitch to be able to petition the Virginia 
Assembly for a monopoly, which it granted on the grounds that 
his “boat was entirely different from the boat Rumsey received 
Virginia rights for in 1784 in that his was powered by a steam 
engine,” Sutcliffe writes. 
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The top two illustrations are technical drawings for two of James 
Rumsey's steamboats. The bottom image is a technical drawing of 
John Fitch’s steamboat design. 
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A drawing shows John Fitch testing his steamboat the Perseverance 
on the Delaware River on August 22, 1787. 


Rumsey made his first successful voyage later that year. 
“To 18th-century eyes, the vessel must have seemed to move 
by magic,” Sutcliffe writes. “No oars, no sails, no setting poles 
propelled it; only a gurgle of large bubbles at the stern hinted at 
the jet of water that the engine was pumping through the tube 
in the boat’s hull.” 


CAPTURING THE FORCE OF STEAM 

Who knew what, and when he knew it, would determine 
who was entitled to the claim of invent- 
ing America’s first steamboat—and those 
details would be a source of contention 
in the following years. In March 1788, 

Rumsey published a pamphlet blasting 

Fitch; two months later, Fitch published 4 
one in response. But, by then, Rumsey had 
already moved on—to England, where 
he quickly was awarded a patent for his 
steamboat. 

Between that first successful voyage in 
1787 and fall 1790, the Perseverance picked 
up speed, thanks to constant tinkering by 
Fitch and Voigt. Clocking in at 8 miles 
per hour (in calm water, not against the 
current), the paddle-wheel boat offered 
regular service between Philadelphia and 
Trenton, N.J. In summer 1790 alone, the 
boat traveled over 2,000 miles and often went 500 miles between 
breakdowns, according to Sutcliffe. 

But, while the mechanics were improving, Fitch’s business 
acumen was not. “On every trip, the steamboat lost money,” 
Sutcliffe writes. “Travelers were slow to come around to the 
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idea of riding on a wooden boat with a fire blazing on board. 
They preferred stagecoaches, even though the steamboat was 
faster and half the price.” 

The following year, Fitch was awarded a patent for his steam- 
boat from the newly minted U.S. Patent Office, but that was not 
enough for the idea to convince the public of the steamboat’s 
potential. His concept was before its time. More than a decade 


after each man’s death—Rumsey’s in 
1792 and Fitch’s in 1798—Robert Fulton 
would become the American inventor 
lauded with bringing steam navigation 
to American waterways. 

With financing from Robert 
Livingston, Fulton’s North River 
Steam Boat took its maiden voyage on 
August 17, 1807, Leaving New York City, 
it arrived in Albany, NY., 32 hours later. 
The boat, also known as the Clermont, 
made the 150-mile trip along the 
Hudson River at an average speed of 5 miles per hour. From 
there, Fulton and Livingston set their sights on the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers. Although a waterway such as the Mississippi 
was easy enough to send goods downstream, coming back up 
the river was another challenge. The only way was to break 
down the boat, sell the wood in New Orleans and walk home—a 
journey that could take up to six months. 

In 1811, the New Orleans made its debut as the first steamboat 
on America’s western waters. By the time of Fulton’s death from 
pneumonia in 1815, he had put 13 steamboats into service. 


Robert Fulton 


BOB? FOUTONS STEAM BOAT. THE BOR TH BIVER on CLEREMONT, 1807. 
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Sutcliffe writes that Fulton, though helped considerably by 
those who came before him, “undoubtedly pushed America 
ahead. The force of steam had been captured and proved, and 
it would power the nation’s boats, ships, railroads, mills and 
factories for more than a century to come.” ¢¥ 
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INFLUENCE 


The Netherlands, in decline from its 17th-century 
heyday as a colonial world power, made major 
contributions to the American cause via arms 
| merchants and banking houses. 


/ By Jeff Walter / 


WIKIPEDIA 
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utch sympathy. Dutch weaponry. Dutch 
recognition. Dutch money. American 
independence. Without the support of 
our friends in the Netherlands, the out- 
come of the American Revolution might have been 
altogether different. While such contributions have 
been largely overlooked by historians on this side 
of the Atlantic, they were indispensable to the 
Patriots’ efforts. 

When the war was over, and for years 
after, the United States of America was 
deeply indebted—financially and figu- 
ratively—to its Dutch allies. The Dutch 
Republic, on the other hand, paid a heavy 
price for its assistance. 


A FADING POWER 

During its peak as a major colonial trade 
influence in the 1600s, the Dutch Republic 
built a global colonial empire, fostered a 
vast network of maritime connections, and became 
an international center of finance and culture. But it 
had since degenerated into a decentralized state, with 
political control alternating between the province of 
Holland and a series of stadtholders, or provincial 
officers. At the time of the American Revolution, 


Peter Stuyvesant, 
the last Dutch 
director-general 
of New Netherland 


the stadtholder over all seven Dutch provinces was 
William V, Prince of Orange, who had family ties to 
the British royal house. But ordinary Dutch citizens, 
weary of the outmoded and out-of-touch oligarchy, 
yearned for change. 
The writings of the French Enlightenment philos- 
ophers Voltaire, Montesquieu and Rousseau—a 
major influence on America’s Founding 
Fathers—also found receptive ears in the 
Dutch Republic. The writers’ views on 
liberty, separation of powers, the “gen- 
eral will” and related topics resonated 
with many progressive Dutch, who saw 
the American rebels as the embodiment 
of said social theories—and kindred spirits. 
The Dutch “Patriots,” unfortunately, would 
fare much worse than their American 
counterparts. 
About 100,000 people of Dutch origin 
resided in the Colonies, where the Dutch 
West India Company had carried out 17th-century col- 
onization. Roughly 85% of them remained in what was 
once New Netherland—comprising parts of modern- 
day New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Pennsylvania 
and Delaware. Early Dutch settlers suffered under the 
tyrannical governance of Peter Stuyvesant, who was 


Painting of New Amsterdam in 
1664 by Johannes Vingboons 
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appointed by the West India Company. 
After the British freed the settlers from 
Stuyvesant’s control in August 1664, many 
of them assumed prominent business and 
social roles in the Colonies. However, 
immigration from their mother country 
all but came to a stop. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH ENGLAND 

England and the Netherlands, after 
engaging in three Anglo-Dutch wars 
(1652-1654, 1665-1667 and 1672-1674), 
had settled into a long and mutually ben- 
eficial friendship. When the Seven Years’ 
War (known in the American Colonies 
as the French and Indian War) began in 
1756, the Netherlands was content to sit 
on the sidelines. 

As the conflict spread to five conti- 
nents and embroiled the British, French, 
Spanish, Prussians, Austrians, Russians 
and Swedes, the Dutch found neutrality 
aboon for international trade while doing 
nothing to jeopardize relations with the 
English. All that would change with the 
Revolutionary War. 

As early as 1774, Dutch merchants were 
sending large quantities of war materiel 
to the Colonial rebels. Two Dutch-owned 
Caribbean colonies, St. Eustatius in the 
Leeward Islands and Curacao off the 
Venezuelan coast, served as conduits 
for keeping the Patriots supplied with 
gunpowder, cannonballs, firearms and 
naval stores in exchange for American 
goods such as tobacco and indigo. St. 
Eustatius, in particular, began provoking 
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A map of the colony of 
New Netherland made by 
Nicolaes Visscher | in 1656 


British complaints about 
“subversive” transactions. 
But Governor Johannes de 
Graaff, called to explain 
himself, denied any 
wrongdoing by his people 
in connection with the 
American rebels. 

Despite sympathy for 
the Patriot cause, it was 
far from pure idealism 
that fed the development of Dutch rela- 
tionships with the American Colonies. 
Amsterdam merchants and bankers saw 
financial opportunity in these Colonies 
and intended to capitalize on it, regard- 
less of the consequences of acting counter 
to the official positions of The Hague, the 
Dutch seat of government. 

The severely divided Netherlands 
was suffering from not only a declining 
economy and a paralyzed and inefficient 
political system, but also from a lack 
of widespread understanding of what 
exactly was transpiring across the 
Atlantic, suggests Jan Willem Schulte 


ie ad 


Nordholt in his book The Dutch Republic 
and American Independence (University 
of North Carolina Press, 1982; translated 
from Dutch by Herbert H. Rowen). 

At the war’s onset, England repeat- 
edly requested the Dutch Republic to 
lend military support, citing multiple 
treaties between the two nations, but 
these requests were refused. A handful 
of events, combined with the ongoing 
trade with American rebels, incremen- 
tally goaded the British toward action. 

On November 16, 1776, Dutch in St. 
Eustatius’ Orange Bay saluted the starless 
“Grand Union” American flag when the 
brigantine Andrew Doria arrived. That 
salute, considered the first recognition 
of the first American flag, was viewed in 
England as an acknowledgment of the 
Colonies’ independence. The follow- 
ing summer, in retaliation, Great Britain 
seized 54 ships in transit between the 
Netherlands and St. Eustatius. 

Subsequently, U.S. naval officer John 
Paul Jones, after orchestrating an 
American victory over British ships off 
England’s eastern coast in September 
1779, took shelter in the Netherlands 
and was embraced as a hero. The Dutch 
refused England’s demands that Jones be 
turned over. 


The Dutch saluted the starless “Grand Union” American flag when the brigantine 
Andrew Doria arrived in St. Eustatius’ Orange Bay on November 16, 1776. 
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English ire over Dutch behavior came 
to a head in August 1780 when a British 
ship captured diplomat Henry Laurens, 
a former president of the Continental 
Congress, who was on his way to 
Amsterdam to negotiate a $10 million 
loan for the American war effort. Among 
Laurens’ papers his captors discovered 
a draft of a proposed American-Dutch 
treaty. On December 20, 1780, Britain 
declared war on the Netherlands. 


THE FOURTH ANGLO-DUTCH WAR 

The Fourth Anglo-Dutch War, over- 
lapping the Revolutionary War, was an 
entirely naval conflict that continued 
until 1784, It was a debilitating mili- 
tary, political and economic loss for the 
Netherlands. 

In one sea battle, the British managed 
to disable the Dutch naval fleet for the rest 
of the war. They targeted Dutch colonial 
interests, paralyzing the republic’s over- 
seas commerce. They seized control of 
Dutch ports and colonies in India, Ceylon, 
Guiana and West Africa. Especially 
harsh punishment was reserved for St. 
Eustatius, hub of the military transactions 
with the American Colonies. In February 
1781, a British naval force led by Admiral 
George Rodney devastated the island, 
thus ending trade with the rebels, and 
confiscated ships, cash and property. 

As Rodney’s force was wreaking havoc 
on St. Eustatius, a French fleet led by 
Francois Joseph Paul, Comte de Grasse, 
set sail from the Caribbean for Virginia. 
In September 178], it routed a British 
fleet in the Battle of the Chesapeake. 
That triumph led directly to the deci- 
sive American victory at the Battle of 
Yorktown, the last major land battle of 
the war in North America. 


MONEY AND RECOGNITION 

As Revolutionary War military clashes 
raged on land and at sea, diplomatic 
battles were waged in The Hague. John 
Adams, the future second president of 
the United States, was dispatched to 
the Netherlands (with young sons John 
Quincy and Charles in tow), after already 
having been involved in ongoing Paris 
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Inset: Portrait of John Paul Jones 
Below inset: An engraving of the island of St. Eustatius by Johann Baptist Bergmiiller in 1781 


negotiations to end the war. The Dutch 
diplomacy paid off on three major fronts 
in 1782: 


%* On April 19, the Netherlands for- 
mally recognized the independence of the 
United States of America, becoming the 
second nation to do so, after France. This 
action included accepting Adams’ cre- 
dentials as first U.S. minister to 
the Netherlands. 


* On May 17, Adams 
secured a loan totaling 5 mil- 
lion guilders, or $2 million, 
from three Amsterdam bank- 
ing houses. This investment 
was the first of many: Dutch 
bankers alone financed the 
American national debt well 
into the 1790s, and by 1794 the U.S. had 
borrowed the equivalent of 30 million 
guilders, or $12 million. 


* On October 8, the United States and 
the Netherlands signed a Treaty of Amity 
and Commerce. 


“American historians have never 
given the Dutch role in the American 


John Adams 


Revolution the attention that it deserves,” 
wrote James H. Hutson, in his article 
“John Adams and the Birth of Dutch- 
American Friendship, 1780-82” (Low 
Countries Historical Review, 1982). The 
Amsterdam loans from 1782 to 1788 “pre- 
vented a national bankruptcy.” 
The American Revolution drew to a 
close in 1783, but the Fourth Anglo- 
Dutch War continued for another 
year. The peace treaty between 
England and the Netherlands 
\ forced the Dutch to surrender 
Nagapattinam off the coast of 
India, yet another casualty 
stemming from their aiding 
and abetting the rebel cause. 
The political instability that 
had roiled the Netherlands 
since around 1780 continued 
to fester, with the progressive Dutch 
Patriots opposing stadtholder William 
V and his “Orangist” supporters. Fueled 
by the support of the middle class, the 
unrest grew, with armed civilians tak- 
ing over several cities and regions in an 
attempt to force new elections. But the 
revolt was ultimately quashed in 1787 
with the intervention of troops from 
neighboring Prussia. {4 
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Passing Down 18th-Century 


Textile Skills 


Some of us learn—or remember—best by doing. Grasping 
a generations-old family heirloom, weighing the feel of a 
leather-bound book in your hand or spinning yarn on your 
great-grandmother’s spinning wheel brings you physically 


closer to an object and its history. 


sense of touch embeds 

surprisingly powerful and 

lasting memories, which is 

why—in part—those who 

seek to preserve our his- 
tories do so through the act of creation. 
So it is with the preservation and passing 
down of textile production skills from our 
country’s earliest days and throughout the 
18th century. Stitch by stitch, the modern- 
day weavers at Colonial-era living history 
museums underscore the importance of 
keeping historic textile skills and tradi- 
tions alive. 


HOMESPUN RESISTANCE 
It would be difficult to overstate the 
importance of the textile industry in 
a pre-Revolutionary America. During 
the 17th and 18th centuries, textiles 
made up the single largest import from 
England, according to historian 
Laurel Thatcher Ulrich in her book 
The Age of Homespun: Objects and 
Stories in the Creation ofan American 
Myth (Vintage Books, 2002). The 
English saw the Colonies as a sup- 
plier of raw materials for England’s 
factories; England then manufac- 
tured goods from those materials 
and sold them back to the Colonists 
as finished goods for a sound 
profit. Most Colonists bought 
these imported textiles for use 
in their homes because the 
quality was high, the prices 


A wool wheel, circa 1750-1850 
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were competitive, and it saved them time 
and a great deal of effort. 

However, tensions between Great 
Britain and the Colonies began to boil 
over in the 1760s as controversy over tax- 
ation erupted. The repealed Stamp Act 
remained fresh in the minds of Colonists 
when the Townshend Acts, which taxed 
imported paper, tea, glass, lead and paints, 
passed to the consternation of all in 1767. 
The collective mood of the Colonies 
continued to sour. Then, in May 1769, 
Virginia’s House of Burgesses passed 
a resolution challenging Parliament’s 
ability to tax Virginians and criticizing 
the king’s parliamentary policies. In 
response, the royal governor 
of Virginia, Norborne 
Berkeley, Baron de 
Botetourt, swiftly 


/ Visions of America / 


dissolved the Virginia governing body 
altogether on May 17, 1769. 

Retaliation did not sit well with the 
Virginians. The next day they formed 
the Virginia Association, and starting in 
September 1769, those who signed the 
resolution would no longer import certain 
goods from England—specifically textiles 
such as linen, wool, cotton and silk. Soon, 
other Colonies adopted similar associa- 
tions that espoused nonimportation. By 
increasing the domestic production of 
these goods where possible, the Colonies 
aimed to put pressure on the English 
economy, alongside English merchants 
and producers, to dissolve the unfair taxes. 

Colonists began to process and 
weave their own locally made fabrics, 
and these homemade substitutes were 
known as “homespun,” though this term 
would later define any textiles produced 
domestically in a nonindustrial setting, 
according to Ulrich. Quickly, the produc- 
ing and donning of homespun garments 
became seen as a political act and a 
fashion statement. Patriotic sentiment 
was literally being sewn throughout the 
Colonies as a statement of protest. 

In The Age of Homespun, Ulrich 
described the fervor of the homespun 
movement. “Suddenly clergymen, mili- 

tia captains, printers, politicians, 
and urban gentlewomen who 
had never before touched a 
spinning wheel took a new 
interest in household pro- 
duction,” Ulrich wrote. 
Spinning parties, also 
known as spinning bees, 
became increasingly pop- 
ular as well, especially 
among Colonial women 
eager to demonstrate their 
patriotism. The movement 
even inspired a new genera- 
tion of women to learn the skill 
of making their own fabric from their 
mothers and grandmothers. 

“The nonimportation movement of the 
1760s gave cloth-making a significance it 
had never had before,” Ulrich wrote. “In 
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Boston, patriotic merchants revived the 
spinning schools. In Hartford, members 
of a society for promoting arts, agriculture, 
and commerce offered a bounty of twelve 
pounds to the person who manufactured 
the most yards of woolen cloth in a year.” 

Local newspapers took an interest in 
spinning bees and contests, too, lauding 
through print political resistance based 
on self-discipline and respectable con- 
duct. Ulrich recounted one article about 
a spinning meeting at a minister’s home 
in Brookfield, Mass. The article from 
1769, which ran in several papers, read, 
in part: 

“The young lady that excelled at the 
linen wheel, spun 70 knots,’ the minis- 
ter reported, while ‘among the matrons 
there was one, who did the morning work 
of a large family, made her cheese, etc., 
and then rode more than two miles, and 


The Inauguration of 
Washington as First 
President of the United 
States, April 30th 1789 - At 
the Old City Hall, New York. 


carried her own wheel, 
and sat down to spin at 
nine in the morning, and 


by seven in the evening 
spun 53 knots, and went 
home to milking.’ While 
New England’s Sons of 
Liberty indulged in rum, 
rhetoric and roast pig, her 
Daughters worked from 
sunup to sundown to prove their commit- 


ment to ‘the cause of liberty and industry.” 


MADE IN AMERICA 


Homespun textiles would become a 
necessity for Colonists on December 1, 
1774, when the nonimportation agree- 
ment was signed into effect by the First 
Continental Congress. From that day on, 
the 13 Colonies would not import any- 
thing from Great Britain and would need 
to find a way to produce all the textiles 
they required. The task was daunting 
and became even more so when war was 
declared in 1775. Equipping an army with 
tents, blankets and clothing seemed an 
impossible task at the time. 

Years later, with the war won and the 
Treaty of Paris signed, textile trading and 
importation would resume. However, 
the homespun movement continued and 


FROM ONE GENERATION TO THE NEXT 

In The Age of Homespun, Ulrich wrote that “to study the flow of common life is 
to discover the electricity of history.” Colonial Williamsburg in Williamsburg, Va., 
is in the business of doing just that. Billed as the nation's largest outdoor living 
museum, Colonial Williamsburg immerses guests in the history of the country 
through authentic, 18th-century experiences. 

Worid-renowned experts demonstrate the textile production skills of the 
1700s, including spinning, weaving and dyeing. Don’t forget to stop by the Rare 
Breeds Program tour, too—depending on the season, you might even meet some 
new additions to Colonial Williamsburg’s flock of Leicester Longwool sheep! 
Admission also grants you access to Colonial Williamsburg's two art museums, 
AO historic area sites, staged performances and more. 

Colonial Williamsburg is open 365 days a year, though most historic trades 
and sites operate 9 a.m.-5 p.m. To learn more, visit cofonialwilliamsburg.org. 
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HISTORY OF 
THE INSIGNIA 
After the 

| DAR seal had 
been designed and accepted, the 
Committee on the Insignia and 
Seal considered the design for the 
Insignia, Thanks to the inspiration 


of her husband Dr. George Brown 
Goode, Chair of the DAR Advisory 
Board and an assistant secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, an 
emblem was produced that pleased 
members. Dr. Goode incorporated 
a spinning wheel similar to the one 
which belonged to his grandmother. 
The official DAR Insignia was unani- 
|| ously adopted by the National Board 
of Management on May 26, 1891, and 
|| patented September 22, 1891. The 
golden wheel of the Insignia repre- 
sents a spinning wheel, the platinum 
or white-gold distaff represents flax, 
the blue rim and the distaff carry the 
colors of the Society and the stars 
represent the original 13 Colonies. 


homespun fabric would slowly decrease 
the reliance on imported textiles. 

A key moment in the history of home- 
spun came on April 30, 1789, at the 
swearing in of George Washington as the 
first president of the United States. When 
the time came to decide on an inaugura- 
tion suit, Washington knew wearing an 
imported fabric simply would not do. 
Instead, Washington chose a homespun, 
three-piece brown broadcloth suit made 
from fabric woven at the Hartford Woolen 
Manufactory, a newly established business 
in Connecticut. 

The humble spinning wheel became 
a symbol of patriotic fervor in the bur- 
geoning United States, offering a method 
to disrupt the British textile market and 
foreign dependence. The spinning wheel 
remains a familiar symbol of loyalty, love 
and devotion to the United States for DAR 
members who wear the DAR Insignia—the 
design of which was inspired by the spin- 
ning wheel. ¢} 
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RUG MAKING IN / ByAnnelise Jolley / 
18TH-CENTURY HOMES 


he origins of the United States rug 

and carpet industry can be traced 

back to an unlikely source: a British 

Navy deserter named William Peter 
Sprague, who fought against American troops in the 
Revolutionary War before abandoning his regiment 
while the war still raged. He moved his family from 
London to New Jersey and returned to the craft he 
had practiced in England: carpet weaving. 

In 1791, he opened the first U.S. carpet weaving 
factory in Philadelphia. He advertised rugs woven 
in “the Axminster mode,” named for the Axminster 
carpet factory in England where he is thought to 
have apprenticed. 

When William Sprague died, he left two famous 
carpets behind. The first, measuring nearly 30 square 


This heavy bed rug made in Connecticut 
in 1773 features bold flowers and leaves 
in the New England textile design. 


feet, was commissioned by George Washington for 
the dining room of his rented house at 190 High 
Street. The second, woven in the neoclassical style 
in 1791, graced the Senate Chamber of Congress Hall 
in Philadelphia. 


THE RISE OF RUGS IN AMERICAN HOMES 

Though Sprague didn’t bring the practice of rug or 
carpet weaving to America, he did commercialize it. 
In Philadelphia, textile manufacturing can be traced 
to shortly after the city’s founding in 1682. 

Early iterations of Colonial rugs were woven for 
tables and beds. These coverings then found their 
way to the floor by the hearth, as a way of protecting 
against soot and ember damage. Soon families began 
to furnish their floors with handmade rugs. Prior to 
1780, most Colonial families lived with bare wood 
floors. Affluent families decorated their floors with 
painted or stenciled designs, but floor coverings were 
the anomaly. To compensate for soft or poor-quality 
wood, lower-class families covered their floors with 
mats woven from straw. 

Gradually, the craft of rug making evolved, and the 
popularity of hooked and rag rugs rose. 


HOOKED ON RUGS 

Most rugs found in early American homes were 
made by either braiding or hooking. The braided 
technique is an American Indian invention created, 
in part, to make saddle blankets for horses and cer- 
emonial rugs. Later, this method of plaiting soft 
materials became popular among American settlers 
and pioneers. 

Braided rugs appeared in Colonial homes in the 
early 17th century as Europeans began to settle on 
the continent. Using leftover scraps of wool, women 
braided strips of fabric together in long plaits. These 
colorful braids were then stitched together to form 
a rug. This craft passed from mother to daughter, 
evolving over generations. As time passed, the rugs 
moved beyond homes and into public spaces, from 
churches to government buildings. 

The hooking technique—a method of pulling a 
loop of fiber through a woven fabric—can be traced 
back to the fourth century. The hooked rugs famil- 
iar to us today, however, are a more recent design, 
evolving several centuries ago along New England’s 
Eastern Seaboard and the Canadian Maritimes. Like 
so many inventions, rug hooking originated from 
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This stunning braided pinwheel 
rug was created circa 1900 by 
Annette "Nettie" Abbott Nelson 
in Rygate, Vt. The pinwheel 
design gives an optical illusion 
that the rug is pieced together, 
but it was actually constructed 
in one long, continuous coil. 


necessity. In poor households, 
women used spare fabric they 
had on hand to create floor 
coverings. Weavers pulled 
loops of material through a 
stiff fabric foundation (for 
example, the burlap pro- 

cured from feed and grain 

bags) using a handled cro- 
chet hook. 

People, usually women, orig- 
inally made rugs for their homes, 
using materials they had available. 
For this reason, little attention was given 

to colors and patterns. As the craft developed 
and demand rose, however, aesthetics figured 
into the process. Braided rugs, traditionally 
seen only in oval shapes, took on new patterns. 
Some preserved rugs show patterns of braided 
circles linked tightly together; others appear as 
a flower with petals radiating outward. 


FROM RAGS TO RUGS 

The term “rag rug” can apply to both the 
hooking and weaving techniques; the common 
denominator is the use of rags and leftover fab- 
ric scraps for weaving material. Because most 
written records from the 18th century don’t 
chronicle domestic chores, records about rag 
rugs are limited. However, historical records 
tell us that early American families crafted rugs 
out of ingenuity, resourcefulness and whatever 
surplus fabric they could repurpose. 

Other cultural insights can be gleaned from 
county fair records in the 1800s. Prize records 
reveal that rag rugs were commonly displayed 
at these fairs and awarded craft prizes, What 
stories were woven into these rag rugs? In some 
households, the domestic chore of making rugs 
was infused with communal life and play, while 
others could have been created for purely utili- 
tarian purposes. What is certain is that each 
rag rug was an one-of-a-kind creation. {3 
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carpet can be seen in the 
1820s New York period 


can be seen in the 1840s 
{Ilinois period room. Ingrain 


Carpets asa 
Status Symbol 


Toone often elevate a room by 
providing warmth and comfort 

to a decorative scheme. Carpets, 

in particular, express both the style and 
social standing of the owner. The DAR 
period rooms exhibit the variety of carpets 
available to the American homeowner 


room. This carpet has carpets have no pile and 
a pile made of loops are reversible. They also 
forming a smooth, nubby became cheaper to make 


with the advancement of 
power-driven looms by 
the second half of the 19th 
century. 

All the rugs shown here 
are woven in 27" wide 


surface that is easy 

to sweep clean and is 
resilient to wear. The 
1810s District of Columbia 
period room features a 
vivid red Wilton carpet. 


during the 18th and 19th Wilton carpets are related strips and sewn together to create the 
centuries. Visitors to DAR to the Brussels type but are desired size. Though most are large area 
Headquarters can see more expensive because carpets, clients could also have them fitted 
wonderful examples in the looped pile has been wall-to-wall. When done so, the carpets 
the Massachusetts period cut with a special tool were usually secured in place with nails 


room, which represents a 
bedroom in 1775. Because 
of the expense of textiles, 


during manufacture. This 
creates a luxurious, plush 
pile, These carpets are 


around the room's perimeter. If a client 
desired borders (like those seen on the 
New York period room carpet), they were 


few people had textile modern reproductions woven and stitched on separately. 

floor coverings and instead New York period’ roam based on period designs These were just a few of the many types 
opted for simple bare pine and colors. of carpeting available to the American 
wood floors. However, the ingrain carpet was homeowner, Browsing the DAR period 


For those who could afford them, many 
types of loom-woven wool carpets were 
available. One type called the Brussels 


perhaps the most prolific textile floor 
covering during the 19th century. A rare 
survivor, this room-sized antique example 


rooms, visitors can sample a wide variety 
of floor coverings available to homeowners 
between the 17th and early 20th centuries. 
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young immigrant named 
Elizabeth Gilmore found 


multiple ways to contribute to 

the War for Independence, 
starting soon after her arrival from Ireland 
in the early days of the Revolution. 


Most of the available information on 
Gilmore and John Berry, the man she 
married in 1780, comes from genealogi- 
cal records. She was born in Ireland in 
1759, a daughter of William and Agnes 
Gilmore. Berry, son of John Berry and 
Sarah Symes, was born August 4, 1754, in 
Dublin, Ireland. 

Gilmore immigrated to the Colonies 
sometime in 1775-1776 with her family, 
or at least her sister. Accounts differ as 


to where she met her future husband: 
It could have happened on the ship to 
America, or later at Valley Forge, Pa., 
where bothserved the Continental Army 
under General George Washington. John 
Berry, according to one account, served as 
a private at Valley Forge in Colonel Daniel 
Brodhead’s 8th Pennsylvania Regiment. 
According to a family genealogical web- 
site, Elizabeth Gilmore and her sister Ann 
served as nurses to the Continental Army 


A woman in period dress 
kneels behind actors portraying 
British troops advancing 
toward Patriots at a’battlefield 
reenactment, 


after being “inspired by the revolutionary 
cause.” Elizabeth would have been a teen- 
ager at this time, The sisters both were at 
Valley Forge during the winter of 1777-78, 
a pivotal time for the rebel forces. “While 
nursing the sick and wounded, she car- 
ried a rifle at times,” says a Gilmore family 
genealogical site. 


At Valley Forge 
Valley Forge, about 20 miles northwest 
of Philadelphia, served as the winter 
encampment—from December 19, 1777, 
through June 19, 1778—for the main 
body of General Washington’s army, 
which numbered about 12,000 men. The 
British army had captured Philadelphia 
in September 1777, forcing the evacuation 
of the Continental Congress. 
There was clearly a need for nurses in 
the camp, where women—many of them 
continued on page 48 
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Elizabeth Gilmore and other 
women served as nurses to General 
Washington's army at Valley Forge. 

Disease killed an estimated 2,000 men 
during the six-month encampment. 


the wives of enlisted men—also worked as laundresses, house- long commitments, the rangers were tasked with patrolling 
keepers and cooks, Disease was a formidable foe at Valley Forge, | Pennsylvania’s western frontier, serving as scouts and helping 
claiming the lives of an estimated 2,000 men (or 1 to avert Indian attacks, rather than participating 
in 6) during the six-month encampment. The most directly in the War for Independence. The Seneca 
common illnesses were influenza, typhus, typhoid and other nations of the Iroquois Confederacy 
fever and dysentery, which thrived due to the lack were particular threats to settlers during this 
of hygiene and sanitation opportunities. Also tak- time, with some Indians paid by the British to 
ing their toll were a lack of food, suitable clothing attack Colonial settlers. 
(particularly shoes), money and organization. Accounts differ on exactly when Elizabeth 

Despite these conditions, the Continental became a member of the Rangers on the Frontier, 
Army’s sojourn at Valley Forge was a turning point with some saying she served in that group during 
in the War for Independence, as Washington and the war and others saying later, but apparently 
Friedrich Wilhelm Baron von Steuben, a former she remained a ranger for four years after the 
Prussian military officer, shaped the battered and conflict ended. She is credited with fighting in 
weary troops into a formidable fighting force that several battles. 
ultimately would prove worthy of defeating the 
Redcoats. Later Years 

John and Elizabeth Gilmore Berry moved to 
Washington County, Pa., in 1794 and two years 
later settled on land purchased from George 
Washington. They had eight children: William, 
John, Elizabeth, Nancy, James, Isabelle, Mary 
and Ann. 

Both Elizabeth and John died in Washington, 
Pa,—Elizabeth on August 21, 1824, and John on 


Ranger on the Frontier 

Gilmore and Berry married in 1780 and, accord- 
ing to various genealogical websites, served in the 
same company for the rest of the war. Her pay 
records, preserved in the Pennsylvania Archives, 
refer to her as a Ranger on the Frontier. 

The Rangers on the Frontier were created 


; ‘aie: Top to bottom: Elizabeth : : 
under the Pennsylvania Constitution in March _ Gilmore Berry's tombstone; the June 7, 1809. They are buried at Robinson Run 


1777, as county militias also were being estab- 1932 monument fromDAR = Cemetery in McDonald, Allegheny County, Pa. 
lished throughout the state, Stephanie Hoover In 1932, the Pennsylvania State Society DAR 
wrote in her article “A Discussion of the Forms of Military erected amonument to honor the memory of Elizabeth Gilmore 
Service During the Revolutionary War.” According to Hoover, Berry, praising her as a nurse and ranger who “fought by the 
the state provided the rangers’ arms and uniforms. During their _ side of her husband to the close of the war.” & 
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